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CouNntTRY LIFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back .of all pictures and MSS. 

The charge for Small Estate Announcements 1s 125. per inch per 
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VIDENTLY when the Government at last produces 
the Small Holdings Bill that has been so long 
incubating, the keenest discussion will centre round 
the question whether the new peasant farmers shall 
own or hire the land. Mr. Jesse Collings and those 

who think with him are all for the former alternative. They say 
that ownership is the only condition that guarantees real security of 
tenure, and, of course, it would do away with a certain amount of 
the friction that is inevitable when land is hired. But the case made 
out looks much better in theory than it acts in practice. Asa 
matter of fact, the evidence all tends to show that the small 
holder would prefer to rent his land. What is the evidence ? 
Advocates of ownership go to France for it. For example, the 
secretary of the Rural Labourers’ League, in his evidence given 
before the Agricultural Committee of the Tariff Commission, 
said, “ That the cultivators prefer, when possible, to be owners 
rather than tenants, my experience in travelling about the rural 
districts convinces me ; and it is common knowledge that on the 
Continent ownership enters far more largely than it does with 
us into the rural economy.” In reality this is a very loose 
statement. Lord Carrington did not find in Lincolnshire this 
overweening desire for ownership, and in Yorkshire Lord 
Wenlock found that an opposite feeling prevailed. Moreover, 
it has reason and common-sense to back it. Those who desire 
to secure a small holding of from three to ten acres are as a rule 
very poor men. Their small resources are taxed to the utmost 
in order to provide the wherewithal to stock and work the lard. 
Put in other words, what they find is that capital yields a better 
return when laid out on the purchase of livestock, implements, 
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seed and manure than when invested in the soil. No doubt the 
scheme of Mr. Jesse Collings provides that the Board of 
Agriculture should do the building and fencing required; but even 
the Board of Agriculture cannot make bricks without straw, and 
everything performed by them means an outlay of money, which 
in its turn requires to be met by an addition to the hire-purchas 
payment. And between rent and interest there is very little 
difference when the holder has to put his hand in his pocket. He 
is infected with the character of his generation. Looking ahead, he 
recognises that if by unending labour and miserly frugality he comes 
at last to own the land he tills, thisconsummation willonly be reachec 
when he is getting past its enjoyment. The reward offered is tha 
his heir, who is as likely as not to squander what his father saved 
is to reap the reward of his predecessor’s industry and frugality 
Such a prospect is not so alluring to the rustic as is assumed. | 
it be said we are here dealing with a matter of opinion it is onl 
necessary to turn to the facts. No one can argue away th 
statement that the small owners who at one time flourishe: 
in England dwindled in numbers because so many chose t 
sell their properties. Before recalling them it is necessary t 
provide some safeguard against their disappearing again as the 
disappeared before. The safeguard proposed is the bestowal o 
them of practically unlimited borrowing powers. On credit is th 
land to be handed over to them, on credit it is to be prepared fc 
occupation, and on credit stocked and worked. The supporter. 
of the scheme claim that all will be done cheaply, because don 
by a Department of the Government. But does experience be: 
out this childlike reliance on the economy of Government Depar 
ments? We doubt it. At any rate, the accumulation of paymen:s 
would soon become insupportable. If this lesson from the pa t 
be not enough, we have only to look at the state of things to-da., 
when for all practical purposes the Small Holdings Act passed :n 
the day of Mr. Chaplin is a dead letter. Why has the rustic so 
persistently refused to take advantage of its provisions? How 's 
it that at the same time there is a brisk competition for such 
small holdings as are to let ? 

There are other considerations that weigh heavily with hini. 
If he buys his small holding he is practically tied to it for life. 
True there is no law or commandment obliging him to stay there, 
but yet in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he will do so. If 
he should find it hard to make a living the place will be almost 
impossible to sell. Even should he succeed, it will be many years 
before his payments are so advanced as to make a sale advisable, 
even if permitted. A man who buys land is wedded to it in a 
country where divorce is not easy. And the ambitious rustic wishes 
to move. His aim in taking the three or four acres that may be 
cultivated without unduly inte1fering with his daily work is that he 
may soon work himself into a bigger place, and the most successful 
estates of small holdings are those in which the farms are graded in 
size, so that a man may begin by hiring a small meadow and rise 
till he is the tenant of hundreds of acres. The supposition that the 
tenant wishes to be tied hard and fast to some tiny holding is a very 
erroneous one. He wants to rise in the world, and realises very 
distinctly that the tenant has an easier ladder to climb than the 
owner. No doubt there may be exceptions. Those who depend 
chiefly on some other employment as their means of earning a liveli- 
hood, as do the nailmakers of Worcester or the woodmen of Winter- 
slow, may prefer to be owners, but we are at present referring to 
that great body whose life and aims are purely agricultural. 

It is of very little use to make vague references to what has 
been done abroad. Each country develops the style most suitable 
to it, and the English tenant farmer is a product, and a very fine 
product, of his own country, As an efficient tiller of the soil he 
has no equal elsewhere in the world. St monumentum queris, 
civcumspice. Who has made more of the land than he, who 
attained such excellence in producing fat beeves, who made the 
golden grain wave morerichly ? Take them item by i item and man 
by man the inhabitants of our rural districts have been superior in 
every way to those of Continental countries. Surely these are 
good reasons for pausing before we venture upon doctrinaire and 
experimental legislation. We need not say that we believe in 
small holdings. They have become a necessity, but buttressed 
and bolstered as some of the reformers would have them the; 
would not show even a promise of endurance. Let them grow 
naturally as they are growing out of our landed system. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a picture of the children o! 

the Hon. Mrs. Rupert Beckett. Mrs. Beckett is the 

daughter of Lord Berkeley Paget, and married the Hon. Rupert 
Beckett, a brother of Lord Grimthorpe, in 1896. 








*," It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograp!: 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be grante« 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindnes: 
of readers if they would forward the corresbondence at once to hii. 
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ARL CARRINGTON has set a capital example to his 
brother Ministers. Recognising that during Cattle 
Show Week the town will be full of farmers, many of 
whom will have something tc say to the Minister of 
Agriculture, and also that it will be impossible for him 
to accept all the invitations to their various meetings, he has 
instituted an informal ‘‘ At Home,” to which agricultural visitors 
will be welcome. Nothing could be more informal or more 
genial. Lord Carrington will by this means obtain opportunity 
for chatting over the agricultural questions of the hour with 
those who are directly affected. We hope the farmers will 
display no shyness in taking advantage of this invitation. Lord 
Carrington is an amiable and thoughtful landlord, whose relations 
with his own tenantry have always been excellent. Many may 
differ with him in regard to political questions, but this should 
not prevent them from recognising his personal merit. He is a 
Minister who is thoroughly familiar with the great industry at 
the head of which he is, and questions that are brought before 
him will be sure to be apprehended intelligently and dealt with 
by one who understands what he is doing. 


Many correspondents have written privately to us expressing 
the very great interest they felt in the butter analysis which 
we published a few weeks ago. Of course, it was only the 
beginning of a subject that we hope to treat fully. Analysis 
requires considerable time, and it is our intention to have a 
thoroughly competent enquiry made into the more popular 
butters as well as the best. This is our answer to a correspon- 
dent who says that “‘you have experimented with the best 
English and the best Danish only,” and who somewhat hastily 
draws the conclusion that the average Danish will beat the 
averace English altogether. We are taking steps to institute a 
scientific comparison between them. Our correspondent makes 
a complaint that we have often heard from many different 
people: ‘* We live in the country, and we hardly ever taste 
decent butter.” That is the sort of thing to which the average 
English dairyman ought to pay attention. After all, success in 
butter production is mainly dependent upon cleanliness and care in 
the making, and if the trade is to be recovered, those who wish to 
send butter to the market ought to have their produce subjected 
to the analyst, and not rest content until they have attained the 
very highest quality. 


The November aspect of the country, saturated and flooded 
by something like a record rainfall, and its contrast with that 
of the same country parched and thirsty in all the South 
of England only some two months earlier, can hardly fail to 
“sive furiously to think” of the waste. It cannot be doubted 
that the thought must become constantly more pressing as the 
years go on, with an increasing demand for water and an 
increasing surface drainage taking it off the land as quickly as it 
falls. Conservation of rain-water is bound to be one of the 
problems of the near future. In this connection it is of interest 
to.note that one of the most successful schemes for providing a big 
town with the water indispensable for its sanitary existence is that 
by which Manchester is served from Thirlmere. The catchment 
area of the reservoir is there, relatively speaking, very small, and the 
obvious sources of supply do not seem nearly so large as in the case 
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of Lake Vyrnwy, for instance, whence Liverpool draws its water, 
or even as those of the Rhayader reservoir which supplies 
Birmingham. 


The multiplication of the rabbit imported into Australia and 
of the sparrow introduced into America, until in the one case as 
in the other the stranger has become a most pernicious pest, has 
a more recent analogy in the multiplication of the Belgian hare 
imported in a similarly light-hearted manner into the Argentine 
Republic. Some fifty of these hares, soit is said, were introduced 
into the country, and they have now spread to such an extent as 
to be found at a distance of 500 miles from the spot where they 
were first turned out, and have increased so prodigiously that 
ten guns have been known to kill 1,000 in a day. Naturally 
enough, their ravages on all sorts of crops are formidable, 
and some proprietors have gone to the great expense of fencing 
in their very extensive ranches with wire-netting in order to 
exclude them. Some attempt has been made to turn their flesh 
into a source of profit by sending them to Europe and other 
markets of the world in a frozen state. The difficulty is to get 
them to the freezing-places in a sufficiently fresh condition. 


DECEMBER VIOLETS. 
Sweet violets like jewels strown 

Upon the mantle sombre, grey, 

Shrouding this dim December day, 

That hath naught fair save you alone. 

That hath naught fair save you alone, 

To mind earth of the golden ray 

That lit fair April’s vanish’d day, 

Sweet violets like jewels strown, 

Purple and pale and amethyst— 

So might the buried dreams of youth 

Blossom in age’s wintry ruth, 

By winds of Love’s lost Springtime kiss’d. 

F. E. WILSON. 


Under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society an 
exhibition of fruit grown in the Colonies was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last, the 4th and 5th inst., and, needless to say, some 
exceptionally fine fruits was on view. It is little wonder that 
home growers feel the competition of foreign and colonial fruit 
farmers when the latter are able to send over such splendid 
samples as were seen in the Royal Horticultural Hall this 
week. The collection of apples from British Columbia formed 
one of the most striking exhibits. They were shown chiefly in 
their packing-cases as received, and were remarkable for their 
brilliant colouring. This exhibit contained the produce of many 
different growers, but the fruits were first-rate throughout, so 
far as appearances were concerned. A most comprehensive 
display was made by the West India Committee from Dominica. 
Limes, pineapples, giant shaddocks, seedless and other oranges, 
citrons, etc., were to be seen. After the exhibition this 
display of fruit is to be presented to the London hospitals as a 
gift from the people of Dominica. The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company showed a remarkable collection of tropical 
produce, such as yams, sweet potatoes, limes, bananas, oranges, 
grape fruits, papaws, etc., as well as many sorts of bottled fruits. 
The Government of Nova Scotia sent a splendid lot of apples in 
numerous varieties, many of them familiar at home, as, for instance, 
Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin and others. 


The exhibition of winier-flowering carnations in the grounds 
of the Royal Botanic Society is a reminder of the remarkable 
development of the flower we used to know only as the Old Clove, 
which scented the paths in the English gardens a generation ago. 
It is due, in.a large measure, to the enterprise of the American 
horticulturists thatthe carnation has been brought into the winter 
months; but now the English hybridist has entered into serious 
competition, with the result that each year brings a train of lovely 
new. flowers to grace our tables on Christmas Day. The most 
beautiful of all is Enchantress, a flower of artless form, sweet 
scent and delicious pink colouring, as pink as the daintiest shades 
of a tea rose. Another conspicuous flower at the show was 
Britannia, which is bright red, and useful where rich effects are 
required. We hope this young society will grow old. It 
deserves to flourish. 


Much harm is often done in gardens at this time of year 
simply for the sake of appearance. Leaves, Nature’s protection 
for her trees and'shrubs against the winter’s cold, are ruthlessly 
swept up, often to be thrown away, sometimes to be stored to 
provide a future supply of “leaf soil” for use in greenhouses. 
It is questionable whether a garden in winter looks any the 
better for being shorn of its fallen leaves; in our opinion they 
are far more attractive than bare beds and borders. ‘heir value 
as a protection to the roots of treesand shrubs, and subsequently, 
when decayed, as a surface dressing of rich soil, is indisputable, 
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altnough often it is not recognised. Trees and shrubs, whose 
roots are almost wholly near the surface, are particularly liable 
to suffer from cold in winter and drought in summer when the 
leaves are carted away. 





President Roosevelt’s message to Congress is a document of 
the very highest importance. It shows us the writer at his very 
best, a figure standing impartial and serene amid the many con- 
troversies that are at present dividing his country. He takes na 
particular side, and yet shedsa bright and clear light upon every 
subject he touches. The dangersof excessive wealth we know he is 
alive to, and yet he fearlessly warns his countrymen of the danger 
of attacking men merely because they are rich. While fore- 
shadowing fiscal changes that seem to mean something like the 
introduction of a tax akin to the death duties paid in this country, 
he is still resolute in his defence of private property. The only 
reason that he gives for excessive taxation of the rich is that 
their very wealth necessitates the extension to them of greater 
State support than is required by less fortunate citizens. 


Nothing in the message will be thought more interesting 
than the discourse upon the duty which America owes to the 
stranger within her gates. It is quite true, as he says, that the 
antipathy shown to Japanese residents is sporadic in character 
and in no sense an expression of the national sentiment. But 
it would be useless to deny that there does exist in the United 
States a prejudice against all coloured people which includes 
the Japanese, although not specially directed against them. 
President Roosevelt is not afraid to tell his countrymen 
that such incidents as have occurred in California are unworthy 
of a civilised state, and nothing can be sounder or manlier than 
his setting forth of the principle that the treatment of any 
resident in the United States ought not to depend upon the 
country from which he may chance to come, but upon his conduct 
as a citizen and his conformity with the laws of the land of his 
adoption. This part of the message should lead to a more 
enlightened understanding between the United States and Japan. 





The will of the late Miss Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham is 
magnificent. She left £74,000, of which a residue amounting to 
something like £55,000 goes to the college that Miss Beale created 
at Cheltenham, in order that it may be carried cn as far as possible 
in the future on the plans that she laid down in conversation and 
writing. But provision is also made for helping poor students by 
ioan or gift, and also for lightening the expenses incidental to study 
or research at Cheltettham College or any institution connected 
with it. Miss Beale devoted the labours of a long life to 
advancing the education of women of this country, and, dying, 
she has left her wealth to the cause she served so well while 
living. She did more, perhaps, than..any other to waken 
England to the fact that the lines of national development ran 
parallel with those of the development of the mothers of the 
Empire. To appreciate the greatness and extent of her work 
we have but to reflect how impossible it would be for any 
schoolmistress of the present day to go back to the type of 
‘*seminary for young ladies’’ that was so correct and genteel in 
the days of our mothers. 





While Lord Rosebery was holding forth at Edinburgh on 
the injustice done to Scotland by removing the cavalry regiments, 
Mr. Haldane was answering questions on the same subject in 
the louse of Commons, so that the Tuesday morning newspaper 
readers had the attack and the defence on the same page. Lord 
Rosebery spoke most strongly on the break in the traditions and 
historical associations of Scotland caused by the removal of the 
cavalry from the barracks of Piershill. Mr. Haldane’s defence 
was that these barracks are too insanitary for cavalry, owing 
to its larger requirements for officers’ quarters, and accom- 
modation for women and child:en, though an artillery brigade 
might find them sufficient. He took rather high ground 
in declaring that he would not put down a large sum of money 
in the Estimates for what he called a local purpose, and 
he utterly refused to be coerced ; but he went on to say, with sober 
common-sense, that the structure of the barracks is so old- 
fashioned that it is not possible to keep cavalry there. Under 
the circumstances Lord Rosebery scarcely showed his customary 
discretion in referring to the ‘‘ hidden forces and animosities”’ of 
the Scottish nation. 





That unearned income should be rated higher for purposes 
of income-tax than the money a man makes by his own work, 1s 
a principle that has much jusuce on its side. But, if the new 
scheme for putting this principle into practice should be carried 
out, those in charge of the details of it will find several unusually 
knotty points before them. Whether the interest on a man’s 
savings should be considered as earned or unearned income is 
one very obvious difficulty ; but there is another, not so likely to 
attract public attention, and yet quite as debatable. We refer 
to the case of the country landowner who has an estate of 
fair size, and not much personal property to back it. Such a 
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man is unable to afford an agent; he manages his property 
himself, and finds the task no sinecure. Moreover, if he does 
what is considered his duty, he has many other calls on his 
time—the commission of the peace, perhaps Quarter Sessions, 
the local council, the trusteeship of iocal charities, flower shows, 
farming competitions—a hundred other public duties for which 
he gets nothing, but which suffice to keep him pretty hard at 
work all the year. 





The performance last week at Chester, and this week in 
London, by the English Drama Society of three of the old 
Chester Mysteries, has proved not only an interesting revival of 
an obsolete kind of dramatic art, but has raised the question 
whether this kind of dramatic art need remain obsolete. It is well 
known that in the Middle Ages these Mysteries were originally got 
up and performed by the dwellers in the towns where they were 
given every year. It was a local celebration, and the work was 
all done—under the supervision of the Church or the municipality 
—by the local guilds. The boat-makers and waterers of Chester, 
for instance, undertook the particular scene representing the 
story of the Ark, the tallow-chandlers were responsible for 
the Star in the East, and so forth. So that in the present 
revivals one great quality of these plays—their independence of 
professionalism—is necessarily lost. But recent years have 
seen in the pageants at Sherborne, Warwick and other places 
something very like a genuine revival of this form of local 
celebration. All the work was done and all the paris played by 
local people; and the result was not only pleasant occupation for 
spare time in the winter months in the making of dresses, 
armour and so forth, but the stimulation of local pride and interest. 


SILENCE. 
209. 32.-2. 

With trembling fingers on the lyre, 

I dared not strike a bolder note; 
No songster I, whose golden throat 

Can warble forth his heart’s desire. 

In humbler mood I touched the lute, 
Expression sought in tuneful sound, 
But halting rhymes I only found, 

And strings that broken were and mute. 

Despairing then my thoughts to blend 
With music or with wingéd song, 

I cloistered them in durance strong 

Whose bolt was Silence, O my friend. 

MorGAN DOUGLAS. 


Parliament and the nation will very soon have to make up their 
minds about the future of our national art collections. The National 
Gallery is overcrowded, and the Tate Gallery is getting full; 
Turner’s wishes that all his works should be housed in one building 
remain unfulfilled, and his water-colours are still in the cellars 
in ‘Trafalgar Square. And meanwhile one of the Government 
Departments is threatening to build itself offices on a large vacant 
plot of ground behind the Tate Gallery. Once that ideal site is 
occupied, there will be no room for expansion for our national 
collections except on the site of the recruiting barracks behind 
the National Gallery, a small and inconvenient space. Whereas, 
if the Westminster site could be secured for the national pictures, 
the long-expected Turner Gallery might be built there, thus leaving 
much of the wall space of the Tate Gallery free to take English 
pictures from the National Gallery. It is a matter on which 
Lord Windsor, Lord Balcarres and others should act strongly 
and at once. 


What is “the period of greatest criminality” in a man’s 
life? According to Mr. Thomas Speed Mosby, who bas recently 
been compiling statistics in the Missouri State Prison (the largest 
penitentiary in the United States), it lies between twenty and 
twenty-five. And between those years the worst age is twenty- 
three. Of the criminals between those ages nearly two-thirds 
had committed crimes of violence—homicide, assault with intent 
to kill, burglary and so forth—which seems to imply that, in 
America at any rate, twenty-three is the violent age. From the 
fact that of 1,794 convicts nearly 1,200 had no trade, Mr. Mosby 
draws the sound conclusion that knowledge of a trade is a 
deterrent from crime—a strong argument for the practice of 
teaching trades in prison. From the fact that he found more 
shoemakers than convicts belonging to any other trade, it is not 
fair to deduce that shoemakers are exceptionally criminal; most 
of these had been taught the trade in prison. Mr. Mosby also 
notes more religion than he expected to find, but, on the other 
hand, a larger percentage of illiterates. Neither religion nor 
education, he remarks, reached a very high level; but he concludes 
that the illiterate lapse oftener into crime than the irreligious. 


No doubt there is generally a good deal of misconception 
on the part of those who have not observed what takes place in 
the country as to the manner in which a rainfall replenishes 
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springs. What the rain does in addition to filing the ditches 
and surface drains, which run it off directly, is to replenish in 
the first place the sources of the shallower springs. This is at 
once seen by noting the manner in which a spring of this 
character will break out again in response to a moderate rainfall, 
and almost immediately after it. But as the source is shallow, 
so it is nearly as quickly exhausted as supplied. The rainfall 
does not make its effect felt by the deeper reservoirs in the ground 
which supply the more constant springs and the deep wells until 
after many weeks of percolation. Thus “the breaking of the 
springs,” of which the country people speak as of some sudden 
event of Nature, is nothing of the kind. One spring will break 
at a different time from another, and in response to much less 
added supply. The date of “the breaking of the springs,” 
venerally assigned to January, or one of the months on either side 
of it, by country-folk south of London, is determined by the 
iverage date at which their rather shallow wells begin again to 
rive them water. 





During the last week the Newmarket Urban District 
Souncil have imposed on motorists, when within their area of 


FLAT FORD 


T is very satisfactory to be able to announce to our 
readers to-day that arrangements have been made for 
avoiding the substitution of a monstrosity from the 
factories for the beautiful bridge at Flatford rendered 
famous by Constable’s picture. On another page will be 

ound the drawings of the architects, Messrs. Hodgkinson 
ind Son, one of which shows the present condition of the bridge, 
ind the other what is intended to be done. Those who called for 
action had this on their side, that the bridge had got into such a 
bad state of repair that the alternative lay between putting it 
right or retaining it merely as a relic. The danger was that the 
local authority might insist upon doing at Flatford what has been 
done at Sonning and elsewhere. It is in no spirit of fault-finding 
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jurisdiction, a maximum speed of ten miles an hour. This must 
strike everyone as an eminently sensible precaution, and one to 
which the owners of cars, many of whom are owners of 
thorough-bred stock too, will readily submit, in a place where 
round any corner may be met strings of horses, totalling up in 
value the worth of many motor-cars, and all in that exuberance 
of spirits and tension of nerves which training is apt to produce. 
True, the thorough-bred takes less notice of the motor-driven 
vehicle than almost any animal, if we except the red deer, and we 
saw this well exemplified in a busy London thoroughfare only the 
other day, when a race-horse which was being led along merely 
nuzzled his boy a little closer as the great cars went thundering 
by. But on a frosty morning, with the turf of the Heath under 
his feet, it would be a different thing; and, indeed, these 
remarks will apply to many another district than the one we have 
alluded to. However much pains, too, may have been taken to break 
a horse in to motors, he may be forgiven if his nerves will not 
stand the sudden oncoming in a narrow, twisting country road ot 
one of these machines, and owners of cars will do well to see 
that their drivers are as careful as they would be if driving 
themselves. 


BRIDGE. 


that we point out how incompetent local authorities are, as a 
rule, to deal with the question of bridges. The blame does not 
altogether rest with them. They are, as a rule, elected not on 
account of their fineness of taste or esthetic qualities, but because 
they are considered to be good business men who will bring sound 
practical ability to local affairs. They regard roads and bridges 
simply and exclusively as means of traffic, and the highest test 
they can apply to a bridge is to be found in the weight that it 
will bear with safety. Such matters as they have been accus- 
tomed in their previous lives to deal with, local representatives car 
be trusted to manage efficiently. It would be unfair to expect them 
to realise the value of the beautiful, or, indeed, to have any 
definite conception of what the beautiful means. We have had 





A. £. Cockerell, 
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examples to show that the 
removal of an Edwardian wali 
counts for very little in their 
eyes if doing so will provide 
space for one or two cottages 
even if the Edwardian wall 
stand on the edge of a 
thinly inhabited country town 





where land is of no great value. 
We have seen, too, that they 








would undertake to pull down 
a bridge hallowed by old and 
poetic associations merely in 
order to improve the means of 
traffic. Wereferin this instance 
to the “ auld brig” at Ayr, which 
would not have been saved but 
for the intervention of a man 
who stands so high in the esti- i 
mation of his countrymen as o~ ae Ee 


Lord Rosebery. At Sonning, — 























to which we have referred 
already, the County Council 
destroyed an exquisite wooden 
bridge and replaced it by one of the ugliest monstrosities in the 
British Islands. These examples justify the solicitude with 
which the welfare of our bridges is regarded by all who appreciate 
the beautiful. Such structures are invaluable, because if once 
destroyed they never can be replaced. During the early part of 
the nineteenth century the amount of so-called restoration which 
went on, and the spoiling which accompanied it, was as great as 
that performed by Cromwell’s soldiers. All this ought to make 
us still more careful of the treasures which remain. Throughout 
the country, fortunately, there are still many bridges to show how 
successful our forefathers were in their style of construction. To 
give point to this remark, and to prove that it is no mere 
beating of the air, we reproduce with this article pictures of two 
of the fine bridges which still remain as valuable national posses- 
sions. One is the bridge at Old Shoreham, so replete with 
historical associations, and the other the equally - beautiful 
bridge at Pulborough. If these and many others that could be 
named are to be preserved, it is obvious that the utmost vigilance 
must be exercised in regard to every proposal that is made to 
renew, repair or destroy bridges. In the case of Flatford, it has 
been determined to renew the bridge entirely, and in doing so the 
plan of the old bridge will be faithfully followed, so that the effect 
will be rather torenew the landscape that Constable painted at Flat- 
ford than to injure it in any way. The plans submitted by the 
architect will thoroughly repay study, as they show that almost 
instinctively our forefathers refused to’ be content with mere 
utility, but sought balance and proportion in these structures. 
One little fact, however, remains to be mentioned. It would 
be hopeless to expect a local body to spend their funds on 
the merely beautiful, as they reserve their extravagances for other 
purposes. A sum of £300 will therefore be required to complete 
the work of  re- 
newing this bridge, 
and the only means 
by which it can 
be raised is by 
voluntary sub- 
scription. Already, 
we understand 
that the treasurer, 
Major Barthorp 
of Woodcote, 
East Burgholt, 
has received 
promises of over 
£60, which means 
that about £250 
will have to be 
collected in order 
to ensure that 
the design will be 
carried out. As 
the matter has 
much more 
than local interest 
it is to be hoped 
that even those 
at a distance 
will not refuse 
a helping hand. 
They have to 
remember that 
their own time 
may come at any 
moment, for it 
would be idle to 


A. E. Cockereli. 





OF THE BRIDGE. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


THE PROPOSED RESTORATION. 


deny that the local bodies are placed in a quandary. It is truc 
that Flatford is an example of a bridge not meant for heavy 
traffic, but there are many others in the kingdom that were buili 
ages before the idea was entertained of any vehicle heavier thar 
horses can draw. Those who have to take care of our road: 
to-day, however, must take the traction engine into account. Its 
great weight and vibratory effect have shaken the pillars of many 
bridges that might have endured for centuries as long as only the 
old kind of traffic passed over them, but the temptation of the 
local body of to-day is at all hazards to get a very strong bridge 
We do not know that strength need necessarily be divorced from 
beauty, but that it generally has been is a conclusion from 
experience that cannot be shaken. The temptation almost 
invariably is to have machine-made ironwork from a factory, 
and this it is that renders the modern bridge so hideous. 

It is impossible to close before giving a word of praise to 
those to whom the honour of checking the proposed mischief is 
due. The energetic action taken by Mr. Hain Friswell has been 
the chief operating force, but the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings has also skown its customary activity. 
Acting through their secretary, Mr. Thackeray Turner, they 
ventilated theiranxiety to prevent the country from being disfigured 
by a bridge of modern design, and it will be gratifying to them 
if success has been achieved. Before the eyes of the society 
are many instances of irremediable damage being done to 
beautiful bridges. The Society of Antiquaries could not prevent 
the fourteenth-century bridge at Claypole, Lincolnshire, from 
having been spoiled. It was agrief to them, too, when theold bridge 
at Guildford was replaced by a cast-iron bridge in imitation of the 
Gothic style, in spite of the fact that the Town Council had been 
supplied with a design for repairing the old bridge satisfactorily, 
while the inhabi 
tants and those in 
the neighbourhood 
offered to make a 
handsome sub 
scription if the 
scheme of the 
society were 
adopted. Again, 
the fine stone 
bridge at Exeter 
has been replaced 
by an iron one 
although it was 
shown that the 
destruction was 
not a_ necessity 
The  explanatio: 
would seem to bs 
that surveyors t 
Town Council: 
and County 
Councils are noi 
familiar with ston« 
and wood con 
struction. I1 
consequence the, 
nearly always ad 
vocate in thei: 
report the use o 
steel bridges in the 
place of bridge: 
constructed o 
stonework 01 
Copyrighs wood. 
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A CHILD'S SUMMER 


I.—-Mornina. 


When I awoke the day was fine, 
I could not stay indoors till nine ; 
So I got up, and found my boots, 
And started off to see the coots. 


I crept the whole way down the stairs 
As quiet as when I’m late for prayers ; 
I took a piece of schoolroom cake, 
And ate it going towards the lake. 


I saw a hern already there, 

He never moved, but let me stare; 
His legs were paddling in a pool, 
He must have felt it nice and cool. 


Then when I clapped I saw him go, 
With wings that seemed to meet below ; 
And when he sailed above the trees 
He looked hke something Japanese. 


I].—SERMON-TIME. 


The roof is high above my head, 
With arches cool and white; 

The man is short, and hot, and red; 
It is a curious sight. 


Il].—From THE DInING-Room WINDow. 


I am not like 

The greedy shrike, 
I could not eat 

A moth for meat, 
I should not care 
To scour the air 
And swallow flies 
Instead of pies. 


But if I could 

I’d be a mouse, 
And in the wood 
I'd make my house. 
There I would feed 
On nuts and things, 
And sow the seed 
Of fairy rings. 


IV.—EveNinGc CLouDLanp. 


The sky is blue 
And like a sea, 
Part of the view 
It seems to be, 
Where harbours keep 
Their olden shapes, 
And islands sleep 
Between the capes. 


V.—BED-TIME. 


It is not going to bed I hate, 
I’m not afraid of dreams, 

But going belore it’s really late— 
How very hard it seems! 


I do not mind in winter-time, 
When all the world is black ; 

I lie and count, or say a rhyme, 
Till morning brings me back. 


But now it makes me sad to think 
Of daylight going on, 

And all the sky in rosy pink 
Long after I am gone. 


aT. 


Henry NEwso tt. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HE late Professor of Modern History at Oxford 
University had attained such a deserved position and 
was so central a figure in the literary world of his 
time that there was every reason for the Life of him, 
which has been written by Oliver Elton, and published 

under the title of Fvederich York Powell, a Life and a Selection from 
his Letters and Occasional Writings, in two volumes (Oxford 
University Press). We may at once say that the second volume 
is devoted to Powell’s occasional writings. It contains a 
great number of valuable papers, many of them written from 
the closest knowledge. We might as an example take the 
papers on Green, Gardiner, Lecky, Creighton and Grant Allen. 
Most of these studies were done in a very intimate manner ; 
so are the more literary papers on Kipling, Swinburne, Ruskin 
and others. Powell scarcely ever wrote about a man whom he 
did not know thoroughly. As might be expected, then, his own 
life is one that will have special interest for those who have 
literary inclinations. He died comparatively young, as he was 
born on January 14th, 1850, at 43, Woburn Place, Bloomsbury. 
His father was a commissariat merchant who settled young in 
London, with an office in Mincing Lane. In early life he lived 
at Walthamstow, but when he was fourteen the family removed 
to Sandgate, where he developed that love of the sea and seafaring 
folk that marked himall his liie. After being privately taught by a 
well-known instructcr named Harrison he went to Rugby. Asa 
child he was much addicted to fighting, and a love of boxing 
became a patt of his character. He writes like a connoisseur in 
a letter about it to W. E. Henley : 

I saw your kindly allusion to our talk at Barnes. I daresay you are 
right; the glamour of the reports of the Nonpareil’s fights possibly led me to 
put him higher than first class. His astonishing two-handed dexterity and 
marvellous quickness and instinctive knowledge of distance appear markedly 
in him; and he could hit hard too, because of his quick hitting, not of his 
strength. If he had been two stone heavier! but—-— 

** Belcher’s walk ”—don’t you seem to see it ? 

I saw a boy once, who was a natural boxer and walked in the ring as if 
he were an animal, naturally, lightly, with instinctive adaptation to 
the moment, now quickly, now quietly, now firmly, now trippingly, his feet 
and hands in indissoluble union, He walked up to his man, sometimes, asi 
imagine, Belcher did. It was pretty to see; an uncle of his had taught him 
first when he was a small chap, and he seemed born to it, and all the others 
clumsy and patient learners : 

History he seems to have loved from the beginning. At the 
age of eighteen he left Rugby and went to Bonchurch as a pupil 
ot Mr. Henry Tull Rhoades. This schoolmaster related that ‘“ he 
already held strong agnostic, socialistic opinions.” From Bon- 
church he went to Christ Church, Oxford, and it was at college that 
we see his tastes beginning to take definite form. Swinburne was 
at the height of his fame in the seventies, and with him were 
numbered as favourites of the young student William Morris, 
Wait Whitman, Rossetti and Shelley. In 1874 Dean Liddell 
appointed him to a lectureship on history. How he rose from 
that position to become the successor of Froude and Freeman is 
recent history. What many people will find interests them 
most in this volume, however, is not the development of the 
historian, but the sidelight he throws on many individuals and 
groups in the literary London of his time. ‘He was, for example, 
one of ‘* Henley’s young men” on the National Observer, and much 
correspondence passed between them. But his great favourite, 
as, indeed, he was the favourite of all who knew him, was 
Rk. A. M. Stevenson, or “ Bob” as his intimates called him. 
‘* Three dead men have I known,” he quoted, at his death, “and 
this is the last of the three.” His estimate of him as a 
conversationalist was: 

I have known the best talkers in France, and I have known Meredith, 
but I have never heard either so magical as Bob was, and his gentleness and 
humanity and generosity were beyond all praise . . . 

Stevenson died on April 18th, 1900, and Powell saw him 
buried at the Calton Hill in Edinburgh, and to D. S. MacColl 
Powell wrote: 

I can’t think of Bob as gone. I expect to see him and hear his voice 
whenever I cross his thresnold or stand in his garden. I have had more 
happy hours with him than with any of my friends, I think. It was a privilege 
io know him. He had a large royal kindness that extended to everyone he 
came near, and never failed, and so unconscious of his eminence that his 
humility was astonishing. 

My dear MacColl, we shall never see his like, or meet anyone with his 
own gifts, gifts that gave such intense pleasure to others. We know, you 
and I, what the joy was of the Mermaid, since we have known Bob. It’s 
like being maimed to miss him. We shall never pass again into the Garden 
of Fancy of which he alone had the key, and our life will be the poorer. 

Next my own closest kin came Bob in my thoughts and heart. I’m 
just stupid and dazed with the knowledge that it’s all over. You know what 
the feeling is. I am yours very faithfully. 

A great many letters were also addressed to Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and one of them may be given as a typical example of 
Powell’s correspondence : 

Bob is very well and coming to stay with me this week. I have some 
caviare and some wine from Ithaca awaiting him which has been given me. 
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Tim is heavier than ever and looks as he could strangle half-a-dozen snakes of 
the ordinary Zoo type. I heard your praise from our Vice-Chancellor 
(T. Fowler) the other day, and as he isn’t a bad judge, I thought one might 
take his case as an index of many more, and so tell you that some of your 
sales must go down to the account of the ancient University. I shall 
continue to set 7. MW. (Zhe Zime Machine) and W. W. (The War of the 
Worlds) in ‘‘ unseens,” so that you will continue to be academic. 

How is Conrad and what new work is he at? Your new one is 
exciting. 

If you see Henley, please give him my love. A Jot of his old contributors 
gather at of a Saturday, where with much bad language and a humorous 
earnestness they discuss the books and men and sometimes (I regret to say) 
the women of the day andtown. . . . 

I hope the sea is sparing your cottage (which if it lasts will be celebrated 
—like the one in which Blake saw visions of angels—some day as the place 
where you saw strange imaginings) till your abiding place, Voysey builtand Wells 
planned, is done. Please remember me to Mrs. Wells, and if you have any 
more photos like those you sent Marriott W[atson] to spare, think of yours 
faithfully. 

It is interesting to note that one who was surely well quali- 
fied to form an opinion held that George Meredith was the 
greatest novelist of his time. 

He did not think much of Tolstoi, but called him ‘“a 
childish babbler, a weak narrow-brained person; humane enough, 
but no thought.” Balzac, however, he thought would compare 
with Meredith. He had an eye too to the back-waters of litera- 
ture, and described Fiona Macleod as one who ‘ has done some 
beautiful things.” The following is an interesting passage 
relating to Matthew Arnold, Froude and Freeman: 

Matthew Arnold was a poet at times; he never knew his business as a 
critic; he was a mere journalist, scrambling through by mother-wit; and that 
is why the journalist adores him, as he does Froude, who leapt at views 
nearly always rightly (when he had no prejudices) but supported them when 
attained by cheap rhetoric and fictitious arguments and forged documents. 
: but the journalist thinks him a great historian and a noble man ot 
letters, whereas, he is a very clever and keen-sighted journalist. I daresay 
D - won’t agree with this, but it is borne in upon me more and more, and 
I struggled hard to really put the man in his proper place. He wasn’t 
altogether a bad man (which I never could get Freeman to understand), but 
he was unable to back properly, or would not take the trouble to back 
properly, theories that were mostly right. 

These are but a few samples of the stuff that can be found 
in this biography. It is done well from start to finish, and 
reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Oliver Elton. 


CREEPERS ON. 
- OLD BUILDINGS 


[lo THE Epiror or “ Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—I desire to enlist your support in a cause which was 
very forcibly brought before the public a short time ago by 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in the columns of The 
Times, and I venture now to claim your courteous assistance, 
because it is only possible to drive home my argument by the 
aid of the illustrations which have just come into my possession 
for the purpose of this letter. ‘The correspondent who described 
his very legitimate grievances in The Times lamented the gradual 
disappearance of architectural details and harmonious structure 
in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge beneath the continuous 
encroachments of Virginia creeper. Personally I dislike the 
plant; but my prejudices shall not affect the argument. What 
it is necessary to state, and to enforce with typical examples, is the 
mischief going on in public and private buildings, and increasing 
every year, from acause which is very easily preventable, namely, 
from the unconsidered, unregarded and unregulated growth of 
creepers upon valuablemasonry. Itis naturally asomewhat delicate 
task to suggest that the private owner of an old building shall 
not do exactly what he likes with it. But I venture, Sir, to think 
that few owners of beautiful properties, who know that irrevocable 
harm is being done to their possessions by avoidable causes, will 
not hasten to repair an error that has originated either in the 
ignorance of their forefathers or in the carelessness of their 
servants. It may well be that the children who have grown up 
beneath the “‘ ivy-mantled” walls that heedless poets may have 
hallowed with a word of praise, are not likely to change the 
aspect of a home as it has passed into their own keeping unless a 
word of warning is uttered; and that word I venture, with every 
respect, to whisper in their ears. Norcan I believe that they will 
be deaftoan appeal which springs only from the heartfelt admira- 
tion for all that is best in that which the past of England’s art has 
bequeathed to us, her wandering and sometimes unworthy children. 
The man who inherits a beautiful estate, with all that this implies 
in England, is not wholly in the position of the speculator who 
buys a tract of soil near the Equator and deals with it as he (and 
the climate) may desire ; for there has come into his possession a 
thing which has ripened slowly, through ages before he was 
born or thought of, under conditions in which he had neither 
part nor lot. His house and grounds are what they are, not 
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merely because his grandfather’s great-grandfather may have 
bought wide acres and called in the assistance of an Inigo Jones 
or a Capability Brown to make them a seat of pleasant habita- 
tion, but because the England that is the heritage of all his 
fellow-subjects has guarded it about with immemorial peace, and 
because the Time that is a function of his universe has mellowed 
all into a gracious picture set within the glow of great traditions 
and of age-long beauty. ‘his treasure has been handed on to 
him, and by him in turn shall duly be transmitted to his next-of- 
kin, not merely because of legal facts concerning individual 
proprietorship, but by virtue of those ties of blood and 
race that extend back into the shadows of a_ vast fra- 
ternity, and that reach forward to a future of ever- 
growing, ever-increasing complexity. It is but too true 
that such responsibilities of ownership as these thouglits 
suggest have not invariably occurred to every heir. In France the 
carefully despotic regulations familiar to Republican communi- 
ties have occasionally had to be enforced in reminding some too- 
individualistic proprietor that the Historic Monument of which 
he happens to be the momentary guardian is, in fact, the posses- 
sion of his country; that neither art nor architecture is a thing 
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the peril of established habit; the dislike of disturbing—in even 
the least detail—that building which has grown slowly into our 
own lives in a familiar and a cherished aspect. As far as the 
architecture goes, there could be nothing but praise for such a 
feeling. But when it is extended to the parasitic growths and 
vegetable incrustations which mar and choke and ruin the bricks 
and stones and mortar that were laid so carefully to compose a 
certain definite plan, then, Sir, I say that this sentiment of idle 
approbation becomes a grievous wrong—a wrong done not 
merely to the vanished architect, but to the living generation that 
knows nothing of his hidden or distorted work. 

Virginia creeper has been mentioned, so I will take an 
instance of its depredations first, and I am confident, Sir, of your 
approval of my choice of public or quasi-public buildings to 
begin with, before I make any allusion to those in private hands. 
Look, then, at this picture of the University Church in the High 
at Oxford. A dull mask of shapeless vegetation covers the 
whole front of the south aisle that abuts upon the street. Clumps 
of foliage stick out of it at intervals, like the plumes upon a 
funeral hearse. The whole effect of the building is altered from 
the original intention by the interposition, between the spectator’s 
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HURCH, OXFORD. 


Copyright 


Showing the destruction of esszutial details by Virginia creeper 


of boundaries and frontiers and lawyers’ parchments; and that a 
pei fect creation, which has grown slowly through the generations 
to its. bloom, is not for him alone, but for ali time. In England 
the man who does not recognise these facts is, happily, rare: 
than in countries where abiding peace began far later and lasted 
for much shorter intervals. The architecture of English and 
Irench country houses respectively is alone an epitome of the 
history of those nations which produced them. The very 
churches tell the same tale. The spacious lawns of Salis- 
bury or of ancient Westminster would have been impos- 
sible in the Chartres or the Paris of the period when the 
former were erected. Down to this day you may see in France 
the houses of the laymen crowding upon the very walls of those 
cathedrals that were once the symbols not merely of spiritual 
salvation, but of actual temporal safety, too. In the Rhone 
Valley and the Mediterranean littoral that fact is emphasised 
still further by the battlements that rise above the choir and 
nave. But the very security of England’s homes, their sylvan 
quietude, their rural plenty, have brought with them a danger 
that has been too little recognised ; the danger of long custoin ; 


eye and the nave, of a formless, dark, irregular mass. Whether 
there be traceried windows or sculptured pinnacles beneath those 
intertwisted stems the modern wayfarer may well be pardoned 
for his wonder. The architecture is hidden beneath a shroud ol 
climbing weed. Turn to the porch of St. Mary the Virgin, in 
which the very shrine of the statue is being encroached upon by 
alien growths. One column with its graceful, rising curves has 
vanished utterly. ‘'wo spirals only of the other still remain. 
Beneath the pillars on each side of the Virgin are two cherubs 
praying. One is already choked. The spandrels of the arch 
have disappeared, and with them have gone the two-winged 
angels holding scrolls that are now discoverabie only in engrav- 
ings made many years ago. The angel on the right-hand side, 
above, is almost crowded out already, and the surviving figure 
only shows what we have lost by the disappearance of the other. 
It is unnecessary to emphasise any further the barbarous mutila- 
tions on the one hand, or the unmeaning and shapeless incrusta- 
tions on the other, for which the neglect of successive generations 
has been responsible. It seems as if all this were to go on. 
But have its responsible guardians entirely realised the process ? 
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MAGDALEN 


An example of how creeper can 


Fertunately there is every reasonable expectation that all the 
original work of architect and sculptor remains unharmed 
beneath. If the creeper had been the more beautiful and far 
more deadly ivy, there would have been much greater peril ; 
and had the fabric been of brick instead of stone, its fate would 
be already sealed. I shall have more to say on the subject of 
ivy later on. For the moment I will turn to another building— 
pessimi exempli. se 

As originally built, the cloistered quad of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, was one of the most beautiful enclosures in the University, 
and this very largely because the stone buttresses rose straight 
from the green turf which spreads over the whole central space. 
How lovely this effect can be is visible to-day in the buildings of 
Wadham College as seen from the Fellows’ Garden. But at 
Magdalen the authorities in the past did not realise that the 
presence of archi- 
tecture imposes 
certain conven- 
tions, and_ that 
Nature must be 
restrained within 
limits when it 
forms the setting 
of a given plan of 
masonry. The 
creepers in this 
quad may _ have 
been placed there 
by some long fcr- 
gotten bursar, or 
may have _ been 
sown by the chance 
husbandryof birds. 
What may, in the 
tender shoots of 
the young growth, 
have been a lovely 
addition to the 
grey stone, carry- 
ing the eye 
gracefully up- 
wards from the 
greensward to the 
lines of the build- 
ing which protects 
it, has now be- 
come an_ unpar- 
donable _ interfer- 
ence between the 
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CLOISTER QUAD, OXFORD. 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 


The fatal effect of the exaggerated giowth of ivy. 
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the ortginal architectural design. 


spectator (whether he be a member of the college or not) and 
Magdalen Quad as it was originally designed. ‘Try to find, for 
instance, the lines so carefully designed for the opening of 
each upper window, or the tracery of the wider windows 
underneath, or the moulding of the buttresses between. You 
will see hardly anything of these details, which the architect 
imagined would be an integral portion of his creation. 
Had he wished to produce the effect now visible, he could 
have flung shapeless lumps of clay upon the building’s 
skeleton, and not designed a single delicacy of moulding or of 
string-course in the whole. The grotesque statues now sit on 
what seems to be a pile of leaves, and the rooms that look out 
upon the quad are darkened and choked by useless vegetation, 
which, even if it had a beauty of its own, would have no 
excuse for obscuring the far more essential beauty of habita- 
tion that is the 
first object of the 


place. 
There are 
many other in- 


stances I might 
quote in Oxford. 
The walls of the 
Bodleian Library, 


as seen from 
Exeter College 


Garden, are a 
travesty of what 
they should be. 
The first and 
second quads _ of 


Pembroke Col- 


lege are -apidly 
becoming mere 
shapeless masses 
of dark leaves, 


rotten beneath 
and exaggerated 
above. Excuse 
has been made 
for veiling the 
whole south front 
of the seventeenth 
century chapel of 
Trinity College, 
Oxford, with 
Ampelopsis, _ be- 
cause the north 
side is free 
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from creepers and gives the identical design; and because 
the leaves are supposed to be a protection against that 
erosion of the soft Headington stone which is so unfor- 
tunately conspicuous in the rest of the city. Apparently, those 
who believe that this protection is actually afforded (which I 
doubt), and that itis not counterbalanced by the damage done by 
the creepers themselves (which I doubt still more), are prepared 
to hide the walls entirely with a veil of inappropriate vegetation, 
instead of letting that inevitable but slow process of surface 
decay go on until it becomes necessary to reface the stone (as 
has often been done elsewhere), and preserve those architectural 
details which will never have been utterly hidden throughout the 
process. At Cambridge the authorities were wise enough to 
take the Virginia creeper off the Gate of Honour at Gonville and 
Caius College by the advice of an architect, when it was found 
that all the joints in the stonework had to be carefully stopped, 
and the nails had done yet more damage. But they have 
substituted Ampelopsis, and, though no nails are needed, and the 
creeper is now cut back from the parapets and from the gate 
each autumn, even the wisest bursar is not immortal, and we 
may expect that the architecture will be shrouded from view as 
closely as ever in another fifty years. 

My last example to-day shall be Yarnton church in Oxford- 
shire, in which hardly a square yard of architecture remains 
visible. In this case the deadly clutch of ivy has made such old- 
established and such perilous encroachment that the masonry 
beneath is probably ruined past repair. As may be guessed from 
the fragmentary cross in the foreground of the photograph, the 
details thus lost in the main building are probably of the greatest 
interest and value. There may be some buildings which many 
of us would like to see completely so covered, even from 
their birth; and in no less conspicuous a thoroughfare than 
Whitehail at the present day. But St. Mary’s at Yarnton 
is in a different class, and the damage being done to it is entirely 
avoidable. What that damage is will be more easily realised 
when I come to speak of the natural properties of ivy; and, after 
this, I shall feel bolder to touch upon the possibilities of peril 
from these sources in habitable buildings that are in private 
ownership. RoATe. 


MAMMALS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


R. J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S., has at last completed the 
formidable task which he took in hand some years 
ago, and we have now before us the third volume of 
‘““The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland” 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) It is even more 

thorough and interesting than its predecessors, and is as 
beautifully illustrated; witness the examples which, through the 
courtesy of the publishers, we have been privileged to reproduce 
on the succeeding pages. The Earl of March is to be 
congratulated on a photograph which is probably unique, 
uniting as it does the merits of a snap-shot with the artist’s eye 
that saw what could be made out of a fine seascape. The other 
photograph, by Mr. R. Lincoln Cocks, can receive no higher 
compliment than that it is fitted to be a companion to the 
other. But there is scarcely a page which does not contain 
something of special interest and well worthy of preserva- 
tion. The readers of Country Lire who were delighted with 
Dr. Penrose’s photographs of hares when they originally 
appeared in our pages will be very glad to possess them in this 
permanent form. Evidently Mr. Millais has kept a most vigilant 
eye upon the illustrators and illustrations best suited to illuminate 
his work. Many of Mr. Thorburn’s most charming sketches 
will be found here side by side with those of the author himself. 
But, of course, it was inevitable that in a work so practical a 
large proportion of the illustrations should be of the most 
practical kind, and should belong, in fact, to the same class as 
that followed by the innumerable pictures of heads and horns 
which are used in the section devoted to deer. Nor has Mr. 
Millais been any less careful in securing the latest information on 
the subject. His first chapter deals with the common hare, and 
even those who have most carefully studied the subject will find 
the reading to be as fresh and pleasant as a chapter out of 
Richard Jefferies. We have not space here even to summarise 
the very excellent study of the digestive process of the hare, 
founded to a large extent on information collected by Mr. 
Drane. Mr. Millais is perfectly right in his conclusion that the 
hare is far more prolific than it is supposed to be, but he might 
have illustrated the passage by some of the very interesting photo- 
graphs published in these columns within the last year or two. The 
notes on the hare’s cry are exceptionally interesting. Sir Richard 
Graham’s keeper says that it is possible to hear the does quite 
distinctly at a distance of 300yds., or even gooyds. They seem 
to call their young, though it is doubtful if they call each other. 
A few skilful poachers and students are aware that the animal 
has a voice. There is quite a literature extant about hares in 
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captivity. In addition to the common hare, Mr. Millais treats 
of the mountain hare and the Irish hare. It might be thought 
very difficult to say anything new about the rabbit, and yet we 
are mistaken if lovers of natural history will not find this chapter 
one of the most attractive in the volume. Colonel Butler con- 
tributes the following note among the others: ‘On one occasion 
when ferreting I bolted a fox, a cat, a stoat and several 
Kabbits and rats out of the same earth. The fox bolted 
first, after giving the ferret a nip across the back, from the 
effects of which it died an hour later. Next came the stoat, 
then the cat, both of which I shot. Then followed the 
Rabbits and rats promiscuously. It was a large burrow on 
the bank of a deep, dry watercourse, and often held a fox 
when I ferreted it afterwards.” ‘The chapters on the elephant, 
the hippopotamus and the wild boar have an historical interest, 
and we shall not further refer to them here. The section devoted 
to deer we reserve for future notice. Mr. Millais thinks an 
apology is necessary for including the so-called wild white heifer, 
on the ground that “they are undoubtedly the semi-domesticated 
cattl. of the Romans, Saxons or Ancient Britons, which, having 
been captured or retained in certain parts, have, after centuries 
of isolation and selection, formed constant types.’ In proof of 
this he gives quotations from Professor T. McKenny Hughes, 
Mr. E. R. Alston, Mr. Richard Lydekker and Mr. Robert 
Turner. In spite of this, a very exhaustive account is given of 
the various herds. Among those that have disappeared are those at 
Ardrossan Castle, Ayrshire, Auchencruive in the same county, Bar- 
nard Castleand Bishop Aucklandin Durham. A full description is 
given of those at Cadzow Castle and Chillingham. This part of 
the book is extremely well illustrated. An important chapter is 
devoted to sheep, of which, he says, the most interesting british 
example is the small semi-wild sheep of the Island of Soay, one 
of the St. Kilda group. ‘* These have all the habits and appear- 
ance of a wild Sheep, and when galloping look very like Mouflon. 
The short tail, throat mane (in winter) and general markings all 
suggest Mouflon parentage. Sir Harry Johnston says that these 
Sheep are ‘ known to have been introduced by the Vikings’; but 
this is not correct. Thesmall black or brown Sheep of St. Kilda 
and North Uist, doubtless, came from Scandinavia, but the history 
of the Soay Sheep is unknown, though I think that it is quite 
possible that they are directly descended from Ovis aries studieri. 
The Macleod, the owner of St. Kilda, has kindly investigated 
the matter on my behal!, but after a careful search in his family 
records has failed to find any trace of their origin. In a letter 
to me he says: 

The brown Sheep are peculiar to the Island of Soay, one of the small 
islands of the St. Kilda group. They live there in a wild state. The St. 
Kilda people visit Soay once or twice a year to obtain birds, and I pay 
them to get the wooi fiom the Sheep, which belong to me. Little wool is 
gathered, as the Sheep are so very wild. It is more like very fine hair, and 
is not cut, but pulled off by the hand. Numbers are drowned annually by 
falling over the cliffs.” 

Goats are dismissed somewhat briefly as being descended 
from the Persian wild goat. He says: ‘No traces of a wild 
Goat are found in the British Islands, and we first come upon 
the remains of the domestic Goats in the settlements of the 
Neolithic period.” The final portion of the book is devoted to 
the Cetaceans, and the author makes the suggestion that some ex- 
perienced and wealthy naturalist might fit out a ship for the express 
purpose of killing, examining and painting specimens immediately 
after death. Cetaceans decompose with very great rapidity, and 
both colour and form undergo great changes within a few hours. 
It would be an arduous task to examine in detail this elaborate 
treatise, for it is nothing else. One of the best sketches in this 
part of the book is, as might have been expected, that of the 
pilot whales or black-fish, the Caain’ whales or Driving whales off 
Orkney and Shetland. Mr. Millais has frequently met them 
when on sporting expeditions. It is believed in the North that 
they follow the shoals of herrings, but his opinion is that they 
feed chiefly on cuttle-fish. The following is his vivacious 
account of a whale drive in Northern seas: 

‘© When Whales in sufficient numbers are sighted, the men 
by smoke-signals can inform those in the village what number of 
Whales are in sight, and what boats will be required. When this 
sign is given, the whole population—men, women and children— 
rush to the boatsand row down the fjord. Reaching the herd they 
quietly surround it and drive it slowly towards the entrance of 
the blind alley. When once the leaders are within the trap, 
guns are fired and pans are beaten, and showers of stones are 
employed to drive the Whales in the desired direction. Frightened 
by the noise and stones behind them the Wkales race to their 
death, up to Thorshavn, where, in the shallows near the village, 
the final bloody tragedy takes place. The custom once followed 
of drawing a net across the entrance of a voe is falling into disuse. 
The closing scene is exciting; men, women and children leap 
into the sea, up to their necks at times, amid the struggling 
Cetaceans, and hack and stab them to death, aiming at the throat 
and breast as the most vulnerable parts.” 

Mr. Millais has evidently devoted an infinite amount of time 
and trouble to this book, but the result is a triumph. 
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FOREST SILENCE 
Where she reclines But she—what wait 
In a rock’s cup, Like perfume brought 
Smooth, tawny-mossed, Her musing stirs ? 
Under tall pines, What pure keen draught 
Her eyes look up, Of wine-like thought 
Her gaze is lost. Even now is hers ? 
Pine-plumes, sea-gray, Perchance beyond 
When air sings through All speech it lies. 
The rust-red stems, Yet her heart knows, 
Wave slowly, fray O fast and fond 
The liquid blue Her heart replies, 
To flashing gems. Her heart outflows. 
A lizard’s haste Out of old years 
Rustles dead leaves; Life’s young delight, 
A light cone drops: Strange with its pain, 
Else this sweet waste Holy with fears, 
No sound receives Touches her, light 
But stirred tree-tops. As breeze, as rain; 
Far-steaiing air Till this rich hour 
Rises and thrills— With feeling fills 
A long caress— Too full to hold 
Sighed out nowhere. Its wealth,—a flower 
Then the sky fills That trembling spills 
With silentness. Seed-spice of gold. 
7.8 LaureNcr: Binyon. 
9 ~ 
POOR MEN’S FRIENDS. 
S is shown by the reproduction of these pictures, which The conditions of labour do not allow of their being kept in the 
A were on view at the recent Hackney Photographic comparative luxury of those for whom the ambition is nursed that 
Exhibition, the photographers have evidenced a true they will become illustrious in the show-yard. Their work has to 
instinct in choosing as material for their art working horses. be done on the soft ploughed land and the wet road. It isextremely 
It is not that these animals are very picturesque in themselves. hard labour, since those to whom they usually belong require to 
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make the utmost possible use of everything that belongs to them ; 
but, on the other hand, the constant companionship of man and 
beast begets a feeling of friendship betweem them almost compar- 
able to that between human beings. There is no class more 
systematically kind to animals than that of the small farmer. He 
has been, as a rule, brought up among them trom infancy. Asa 
schoolboy the chances are that his earliest tasks were to ride the 
horses to water and drive in the cows at milking-time, while the 
care of the other live creatures 
about the homestead comes to 
him as a part of nature. But 
self-interest has something to 
do with it. The man who 
drives his own cattle usually 
has a higher appreciation of 
their comfort than the hireling. 
Again, it is a custom in town, 
and even on some farms, for 
the man who has charge of 
horses during the day to have 
nothing whatever to do with 
them after the day’s work is 
over. They are turned intoa 
stable and taken care of by 
men exclusively engaged in 
that work. But the working 
farmer attends to all the needs 
of his horses, yokes and un- 
yokes them with his own 
hands, turns them out to grass, 
or gives them their fodder. 
And the horse is an animal 
that very soon develops an 
affection for those who take 
care of him. Indeed, he is 
a companionable brute at 
any time, and, rather than 
feel solitary, will form the 
most out-of-the-way  friend- 
ships. We all know Pretty 
Polly’s regard for the brown 
cob which used to accompany es 4, _ Ayaer. 
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her to the race-course, and the stable cat is usually a very warm 
friend of the four-footed inhabitants of a racing establishment. On 
a small farm the range is somewhat more limited, and yet between 
animals that are associated in their work or in their play a very 
strong friendship is sometimes formed. We know at the present 
moment of an old white mare who usually pastures on a small 
holding in the company of a female donkey. ‘The two have 
formed a friendship that is almost romantic. If one went out to 
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W. Selfe. THE WET ROADS. Copyright 


work and happened to pass the other, the latter would make the 
wildest efforts to go after her mate, and many accidents, fortu- 
nately none of them serious, have occurred owing to this 
impulse. During the hot days of summer, when the grass 
was all dried, a neighbouring field was hired and one of the 
animals put intoit; butthe separation caused so much restlessness, 
the horse and the ass spending their whole time walking along 
at opposite sides of the dividing fence as if seeking for an aperture 
by which they could get together, that eventually they had to be 
put into the same field. Between the farmer’s dog and his cart- 
horse a friendship has often struck up. One of the strangest that 
we know, however, is that between such a horse as one of those 
shown in our illustrations, and a deer which, having apparently 
escaped from some park as a fawn, has ever since run loose about 
the farm. This is in Kent; and probably some of our readers 
remember the pair. In summer when the horse was turned 
into a meadow after labour was ended, the deer used to make 
straight for it, leaping the gate in a style that never failed to 
evoke the admiration of all beholders. Between man and horse 
the affection is ot 
a different sort. 
As long as the 
horse is being 
driven the man 
has to maintain 
his authority as 
master, for it is 
noteworthy that 
any horse is 
quick to de- 
tect a want 
of firmness and 
decision on the 
part of the 
driver. More- 
over, it would 
be quite untrue to 
credit the small 
farmer. with 
any particular 
sentimentality. 
He is full of 
such axioms as 
“Fle must go 
the journey,”’ 
“The day’s work 
has to be done,” 
and similar saws 
that we can quite 
well imagine to 
be the rules of 
life for such a 
small holder as he 
who had erected W. Selfe. 


THE DAY’S 





on his tombstone this epitaph : ‘*Good times, bad times, and al 
times got over.” As long as the harness is on his horse, 
however, he works it till the appointed task is done, though, 
on the other hand, there is a vast difference between his 
insistence upon the work being done and the brutality that 
may be noticed far too frequently in the driver of a town 
van or dray. 

Cases of gross cruelty to animals are very rare in the 
country, and when they do occur they can generally be attributed 
with perfect accuracy to the undue influence of John Barleycorn. 
But when toil is over and the harness taken off, the kindliness of the 
man’s nature obtains free expression. He unbends in every way, 
and the horse instead of a servant becomes at once a pet. You 
may even see it following the man about. When he opens the 
stable door it knows at once where to go, and will often trot to the 
watering-place and back, whether it be pump or pond. Indeed, 
alter long. usage, the horse gets to know the ways and roads 
of the farm as well as the master himself, and will go and wait 
patiently at the gate of the field where, on Sundays, he enjoys 
the Juxury of a 
roll, his steel-clad 
hoofs glittering in 
the sunlight. 
Thus he affords 
the photographer 
many opportuni- 
ties of making 
these pictures, 
which have a 
living, as well as 
am artasitac:, 
interest. There 
is an interdepen- 
dence between 
horse and man. 
The —quadruped 
looks to his owner 
for all the neces- 
saries of life, such 
as provender, 
shelter and care 
in sickness and 
in health. He 
gives in return 
labour that - still 
is indispensable, 
in spite of all 
the mechanical 
aids that have 
been invented to 
reduce the work 
alike of horse 
and human 
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FAMOUS writer, I think it was Thackeray, said to a 
serious young man, ‘“‘ Do you like the play ?”’ 

*“\Vhich play ?”’ was the guarded answer. 

“You great stupid! I mean The Play.” 

So to all sea-lovers, professional or amateur, the sea 
is just The Sea, and the facts that it is a large body of salt water, 
a navigable element, or even “a weak solution of drowned men” 
are merely incidental. I would go further and say that unless 
you are born with the sea in your heart you will never find it, 
though you may become aware of the incidental facts mentioned 
above. There is something ludicrously ineffective about the 
highly-coloured work of art hung up outside post offices and 
police stations to illustrate the advantages of joining the Royal 
Navy. Opportunities of seeing the world, provisions to the value 
of 1s. 6d. a day, the pleasant uniform of a chief warrant officer, 
the prospect of a pension—l’jl venture to say that the young 
man who is induced to join the Navy by these baits never really 
voes to sea at all. Do the authorities think that a boy runs 
away to sea because be wants to go to China or to become an 
admiral ? Some men are constitutionally incapable of going to 
sea. I do not mean that they are made ill by it; very often they 
are what is called “good sailors.” They may go to China and 
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Peru, may cross the Line and double the Horn, but they never 
go to sea. The sea remains for them so much water; to be 
crossed, perhaps, even to be enjoyed. It is not that they are 
stupid or unobservant; it is merely that they are immune 
from the sea as a man may be immune from measles. 
Nowhere has this immunity from the sea been better expressed 
than in that delightful book of the late Frank Stockton’s, “ The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” It is not that 
these good ladies were matter-of-fact—Defoe was matter-of-fact-- 
but that for them there was no sea, only quantities of water. 
These remarks are necessary to emphasise the truth that 
the fascination of the sea does not depend upon the size of it or 
upon long voyages. But, on the other hand, that the fascination 
of the sea is not a mere poetical convention is proved by the fact 
that the two finest living writers about the sea are, or have been, 
professional sailors—‘ Pierre Loti’ and Mr. Joseph Conrad. 
There is, by the way, curious material for the psychologist in the 
reflection that. while we English are accepted as rulers of the 
sea, a Frenchman and a Pole are to-day its most vivid inter 
preters. More than that, it was another Frenchman, Victor 
Hugo, who beyond any man insisted on the true conception of 
the sea, that conception which is at the same time classical and 
the child’s, of the sea as a personality, or, as the Greeks said, 
Poseidon. Read “Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” and you will 
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never again think of the sea as a large body of salt water. 
Once admit this conception, and it no longer seems remarkable 
that the sea upon which Ulysses wandered was so very small. 
Homer's conception of the sea was the true and enduring one. 
Wherever there is salt water there is Poseidon. The mystery 
of the sea is not in the size of it, nor is its terror in its power 
of drowning or battering. You may be suffocated by an escape 
of gas or battered to death in a cab accident, but you do not 
think of gas or cabs as implacable deities. It is this character of 
the sea as a single and mighty personality that secures it for ever 
in the minds of men from the blighting effects of mechanical 
invention. Steam and electricity do not destroy the romance of 
the sea except for those who are incapable of feeling it. 

The sea, any sea, may for the purposes of human emotion— 
which is the only thing that matters—be divided into the open 
sea and its borders. To the open sea belongs chiefly the 
character of mystery. It is in the open sea that all the 
unexplained tragedies which are summed up in the word “ missing ” 
take place. The spell of calms, the glamour of tropical nights, 
the strange fury of cyclones, all the phenomena whicl affect the 
human imagination with a sense of the preternatural are 
associated with the open sea. Dut, oddly enough, it is at the 
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borders of the sea that you are made aware of its sharper terrors. 
At the meeting of sea and land occur most of the tragedies and 
heroisms that stir the blood with pity or pride. ‘To the sailor in 
wild weather the pressing danger is not from the sea, but from 
the land. Lighthouses have their topographical uses, of course, 
but their chief message to the sailor is “ Keep away.” 

This peril of the land is forcibly brought home to me to-day. 
The room in which this article is being written looks out upon 
the Atlantic. For three days now a gale has been blowing in 
from the North, and as far as one can see the bay is filled with a 
rabble of grey waves breaking in a continuous roar like that of a 
dozen express trains. At the cliffs edge you can lean upon the 
wind as you lean on a railing. All along the shore the rocks are 
encrusted with half-dried rusty foam like the bloody froth on the 
jaws of an infuriated beast. Looking down into a partially 
sheltered cove, it is filled with what looks like the quivering 
yellow fleeces of sheep. It isa compound of sand and foam churned 
up from the cauldron of the sea. For many yards inland the air 
is filled with flying yellow flakes, as big as your hand, beaten by 
the storm to the tough texture of whipped white of egg. Every 
time the sea meets an isolated rock a column of white spray flies 
up 1ooft. or more into the air. The noise of the concussion 
is drowned in the general roar. A moment later the black rock 
is veined with gleaming threads as the water pours back into the 
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sea. But all this noise and tumult is less significant of the real 
peril to sailors than the fact that here, where ordinarily there 
passes much coasting traffic, for three days there has not been 
visible anywhere a sail or the smoke of a steamer. It is the 
nearness, the homeliness of so many sea-tragedies that gives 
them their poignancy. Less than two years ago a large barque 
was wrecked near the Land’s End, with the loss of twenty-three 
lives. The history of the day and night preceding the disaster, 
as given by survivors at the inquest, was one of the most thrilling 
stories I have ever heard. But the astonishing thing was that 
the three men who were saved jumped ashore from the wreck. 
It was as near a thing as that. The circumstances of the final 
struggle were so awful that in speaking of them, a man who had 
seen the vessel beating about on the previous day, a mild man, 
a lover and painter of the sea in all its moods, broke into curses 
and shook his fist at the now smiling and purring water at our 
feet. Looking down into the cove it was hard to believe that that 
little pile of matchwood was all that remained of a barque of 
2,000 tons. 

There is a picture that will always live in my memory as an 
illustration of the sea perils which endure to the very confines of 
the land. On a bright Sunday morning last spring I was idly 
looking out of my window while waiting for breakfast. There 
was some wind, but its effects were only remarkable where the 
sea met the land in a line of white, a little accentuated at a point 
where the cliffs fall away at the opening of a channel only 
navigable at certain states of the tide. It was now high water, 
and a three-masted schooner was apparently making the channel. 
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‘‘his fingers and toes were worn to stumps.” He had swum 
ashore through a terrific sea, climbed an almost perpendicular 
cliff, to die of exhaustion in a ploughed field within walking 
distance of his home. 

Incidents like these help to keep alive the classical conception 
of the sea’s implacability persisting even beyond its borders. To 
most women, I fancy, the sea is feminine. They hate and love 
the sea as they hate and love war. They hate it because it is 
their rival in the passions of men, and love it because it is a test 
of men. Here, at the edge of the Atlantic, on Sundays and 
holidays, you may see the wives and mothers and lovers of sailors 
drawn down to the sea by an irresistible fascination. They gaze 
at it, apparently without pleasure, but never with indifference. 
There is in their regard a mingling of distrust and sullen defiance. 
They are keeping an eye on their rival. CHARLES Marriort. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE LARCHES AT DUNKELD. 

MOST interesting contribution to the recently issued Kew Buzl/etin, 
upon ‘* Trees and Shrubs for Scottish Gardens,” is from the pen 
of Mr. Bean, the assistant curator in the Royal Gardens. The 
trees and shrubs in several of Scotland’s most famous gardens 
and parks are described, and among them the Larches at 
Dunkeld. Mr. Bean writes: ‘‘ No true arboriculturist would 

pass Dunkeld for the first time without making a pilgrimage te the two 
famous so-called ‘ parent’ Larches standing near the old cathedral. They 
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From the Southsea Exhibition, 


As I watched her, some peculiarity of motion, or lack of motion, 
some novelty in her position, infinitesimal at that distance, 
caught my attention. Aimost before the impression became 
conscious a streak of light, so pale against the morning grey that 
if I had not known its meaning I should hardly have seen it, 
slowly soared up from the schooner and fell in a graceful curve. 
By stress of weather or mishandling the schooner was on the 
bar and her crew were firing rockets for assistance. Here, ona 
bright spring morning, was I in a warm room waiting for break- 
fast, and out there, so near that with a glass I could see their little 
black figures moving, were men calling for their lives. In an 
incredibly short time the lifeboat was alongside, bobbing about 
in the rough white water over the bar in a ridiculously homely 
manner, and the peril was over. 

A very pitiful story is told about a man belonging to these 
parts noted for his courage and skill as a seaman. Unlike most 
sailors he was a magnificent swimmer. After an adventurous 
life he was wrecked on this coast not very far from his home. 
His body was found—in a ploughed field. As the finders said, 


are the survivors of five trees planted there in 1738 by the then Duke of 
Atholl. It is a matter for regret that one of them is now dying, having, it 
is believed, been struck by lightning. The dimensions of the other are given 
on a tablet at its base: Height, ro2ft.; girth at 3ft., 17ft. 2in.; girth at 
68ft., 6ft. rin. Near the house are several other magnificent Larches, 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to this—one in particular was noticeabie for its 
enormous, bulb-like base, 8ft. in diameter. Dunkeld is the original home of 
the Larch in Britain in more senses than one. It was here that the first 
plantations on a large scale were made, and the names of successive Dukes 
of Atholl in the eighteenth century will always be remembered as the pioneers 
of this branch of forestry. According to Hunter, in his ‘Woods, Forests 
and Estates of Perthshire,’ plantations of 27,000,000 of Larches were made 
by the fourth Duke alone—still known as ‘ The Planter.’ ” 
PROTECTING TEA AND STANDARD ROSEs. 

It is not wise —at least, the practice does not commend itself to 
the writer—to protect Tea, Hybrid Tea, or any comparatively tender 
Roses before such assistance is really required. When a sharp spell 
is anticipated, give the needful protection at once, and, in the case of 
dwarf plants—and by these we mean the bushes—-nothing is more satisfactory 
than what is known as ‘‘earthing up.” The explanation of this term is 
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simply this: the soil of the bed is drawn up to the stems to a depth of 
several inches, and tne safety cf the roots ensured. As Mr. Mawley, 
the secretary of the Nazional Rose Society, in his book well says: 
‘This earthing up is generally confined to the Teas, but no amateur will 
regret having given his other Roses this attention should the winter prove 
untisually severe, for comparatively few varieties will be found at pruning- 
lime, after such a winter, with perfectly sound wood even within a few 
inches of the surface of the beds.” Standard Roses, it is mentioned, are 
less easily protected. Bracken cut in September, and before it has become 
brittle, should be secured to the heads; or a more effectual protection may be 
afforded the s'andard Teas by first drawing the shoots of the plant together, 
and then lightly thatching the head with straw or Bracken fastened about it 
to a firm stake, with one or more ties lower down, as may be necessary to 
prevent the straw or Bracken from being blown aside in high winds. Tender 
wall Roses, such as Maréchal Niel, are best protected by fastening over them 
some fine cotton netting, or by placing Bracken, small sprigs of Fir, or other 
light evergreens among the branches. Standard Teas undergo a rough 
2xperience when the weather is very severe, and it is not anusual for the 
majority to be killed outright. This is one of the reasons we plant this type 
of Rose very sparingly. Roses flowered delight{wily during the past autumn, 
and even now a few buds are opening on Sulphurza, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
queen of the Rose garden, and the creamy white Enchantress. 
MULCHING OLD AND YouNG TREES 

We were pleased to read in a recent issue of CouNrky LIFE an instruc- 
tive note upon the importance of mulching over the soil above the roots of 
old trees, The past summer’s drought has afflicted many a noble Beech and 
Oak, perhaps the pride of the park ; but, as was pointed out, this could have 
been in part, at any rate, avoided by manuring and watering well. Of 
course, it would be impossible in most cases to give this assistance to every 
old tree found on an estate; but certain trees, the loss of which the owner 
would deplore, may be preserved by this means. We believe we are correct 
in stating that on the light soil in the Royal Gardens, Kew, the destruction 
of trees by several dry summers would have been en rmous unless timely 
aid had been forthcoming in mulching and watering. This muiching 
applies not only to the aged monarchs of the park, but also to the newly- 
planted trees and sh:ubs, which benefit greatly when light manure, or 
even leaves from the woodland, are packed round the base of the stems, and 
strewn over the surrounding surface soil. The importance of this can scarcely 
be exaggerated, especially in years of drought and wonths of sunshine. 

THE BU?TTERFLY-FLOWERS (CALOCHORTI). 

There is just time to plant the Butterfly-flowers, as the Calochorti are 
prettily called, and the reason of the name is the resemblance of the flowers 
to a butterfly or moth, The way they seem to cling to the stem is suggestive 
of a moth alighting on some slender bending growth, and the colours are as 
varied as in the Rose itself. We remember the beds of the finest kinds in 
Messrs. Wallace and Co.’s nursery at Colchester, and the striking differences 
not only in the colour, but in the shape of the flower and character of the 
plant. These well-known flower-growers give the following practical advice 
upon the culture of this interesting race of bulbous plants: ‘‘ The bulbs should 
be put in 3in. deep and about 3in. apart, in a raised, sunny border, with a 
sharp slope to the south, The best soil is composed of sand, leaf-soil and road 
grit, and the bed should be raised slightly so as to afford thorough drainage 
during the winter months; sharp drainage is essential. Though liking plenty of 
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sun, a slightly shaded position will do as well, especially in a hot and dry 
summer. It is strongly recommended that the bed be covered, when planted, 
with Reed, Bracken, or similar material, which, by throwing off the heavy 
rains, keeps the soil open. This covering should be removed either in 
February or March, according to the season. When the stems die down, 
the bulbs should be either lifted or a frame placed over them to thoroughly 
ripen them off. Briefly, the main points in the culture of Calochorti are : 
Early planting, a light, porous soil, sunry position, sharp drainage, protection 
from heavy winter rains (but no coddling), plenty of water while in full 
growth, and thorough ripening of the bulbs, either by taking them up or 
placing lights over them.” There are four groups of Calechorti, and we 
prefer, as a beginning, the venustus type, which have flowers of retmarkable 
beauty. Vesta should grow almost anywhere, provided the injunctions civen 
above are carried out in the main; its flowers will measure quite qin. 
across, bending even the strong stem, which sometimes develops to a length 
of 10in. The colouring is rose, white and yellow, and a brownish shacde, a 
beautiful contrast, more reminiscent of some showy Orchid than a hardy, 
bulbous plant. Citrinus is lemon in colour for the most part; Oculatus, 
beautifully marked, intense black eye, intensified by a surrounding cloud of 
yellow ,the other parts bright rose purple ; and Roseus, rose. As the love 
for Calochorti deepens, the little Cyclobothras will find their place in the 
garden, and such kinds as Clavatus, deep golden colour; Kennedyi, orange 
red; Gunisoni, pure white; Luteus, yellow with red blotches; Lilacinus, 
lilac-purple ; Howelli, cream colour; and Piummere, delicate lilac. This is 
by no means acomplete collection, but the kinds mentioned are among the 
most beautiful of their family. 
FRUITS FOR A Dry SOIL 

Here is a list sent to the writer of fruit trees for a garden, the soil of 
which is dry and poor, in Buckinghamshire. It was compiled by one of the 
most experienced of fruit-growers, and is given in the hope that it may prove 
useful to others at this planting season: Aush Apple 7rees (broad-leaved 
Paradise stock): Adam’s Pearmain, Charles Ross, Christmas Pearmain, 
Cox’s Orarge Pippin, James Grieve, Duchess’ Favourite, Ribston Pippin, 
Wealthy, Worcester Pearmain, Cardinal, Benomi, Blenheim Orange Pippin, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, lPea-good’s Nonesuch, Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, Claygate Pearmain, Duke of Devonshire, Houblon and White 
Transparent. Same fruit (half-standards), Cox’s Orange Pippin, Egremont 
Russet, Fearn’s Pippin, Langley Pippin, Beauty of Stoke, Bramlev’s Seedling, 
Wellington, Ecklinvilie Szedling, Golden Noble, Lord Derby, Lord 
Grosvenor, Tower of Glamis, Warner’s King, Cox’s Pomona, Golden Spire, 
Loddington Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert and Stirling Castle. ears 
(bush trees on Quince stock): Doyenne du Comice, Thomson’s Duchess, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Souvenir du Congrés and Louise Borne of Jersey. 
Plums and Gages (half-standards): Early Prolific, Debavany Gage and 
Pond’s Seedling. Same fruit (bush trees): Golden Drop, Early Transparent 
Gage, Jefferson and Deymer’s Victoria. Cherrzes (half-standards): Bigarreau 
Napoleon and Black Eagle. Same fruit (bush trees), Early Rivers’, Currants: 
Red New Dutch, Scotch Early, Raby Castle, White Dutch, White La 
Versaillaise and Black Boskoop Giant. Gooseberries: Yellow Rough, 
Warrington Late Red, Green Gascoigne, White Champagne, Whitesmith, 
Stockwe:l, Keepsake and Crown Bob. = Aaspberries: Superlative Red and 
Golden Drop. The list is not perfect—no list is, but it has been chosen 
with the greatest care. 


MID WINTER NIGHT 


Now cometh on the dead time of the year: 


Meadows in flood and heaths all barren are. 


Across the downs and black, tempestuous leas 


Blow the dull boomings of deserted seas. 


No horsemen fare abroad: no shepherds watch. 


And shivering birds cower within the thatch: 


But up the wind, around and down the gale 


Steeple to steeple, bell to bell doth hail: 


“ Rest ye: ‘tis well.”—Thus in the black o’ night 


Thro’ rainy distance, hid from touch and sight 
Man unto man doth make his kinship known 
And cries from bell-throats: ‘*God doth own nis own, 


Being man!”’ 


Lo, in the warmths and golden lights 


Sheltering by hearths, ’neath roofs, thro’ these fell nights 
Home from the barren heaths and hungry seas 

We voyage bravely towards awakening: 

Since dead o’ the year leads on to distant spring, 

Sleep towards daybreak, and old memories 


Unto new deeds to do. 


So bell to bell 


Calleth across the folds: ‘‘ Rest ye: ’tis well. 
Christ’s Man and King: Night's dead, they tell. 
Winter hath lost her sting, the Scriptures tell.” 


Forp Mapox HvuEFFeEr. 
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VAUX LE VICOMTE-I.3 


THE SEAT OF 


& GARDENS 
OF FRANCE 


HE vast magnificence of Vaux le Vicomte, the ordered 
splendours of its enormous park, the sumptuous luxury 
of its huge apartments, at first produce a cumulative 
effect of bewilderment upon the visitor, which is still 
further confused by the historical associations of the 

place, and by the vague presentiment of some unknown, under- 
lying tragedy. Its atmosphere is neither old nor modern. Its 
architecture reflects that transitional uncertainty which resulted 
from the death of one *égime and was not yet strengthened by 
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the vigour of the next; for Vaux le Vicomte saw both the fall of 
Fouquet and the rise of Louis XIV. 

Among the swirling tides and treacherous quicksands of the 
Bay of Mont Saint Michel, a little rugged pinnacle of rock, 
barren of life, with a few desolate ruins near its summit, is 
known as the Isle of Tombelaine. Long after the Archangel’s 
abbey-fortress had passed the highest of its fortunes, Tombelaine 
became the property of Fouquet, Superintendent of the Finances 
of France during the lifetime of Mazarin; of Fouquet, who 
possessed Belle-Isle as well; of 
Fouquet, who built Vaux le 
Vicomte in the reckless zenith 
of his uncounted and ill-gotten 
wealth. Alone, unloved, un- 
visited, cut off from seaand land, 
imprisoned by the tides and 
currents of that perilous gulf, 
the sullen rock of Tombelaine 
looms Jike a ghost above the 
midnight fogs that wrap the 
coast of I'rance: the symbol 
of his dreadful end. De Toc- 
queville has forcibly described 
the terrible position of those 
French ‘‘Surintendants de 
Finance,” who, from Marigny 
to Necker, were between the 
devil and the deep sea. The 
inequalities of taxation only 
produceda limited total, in spite 
of the hideous suffering they so 
often inflicted; but the “neces- 
sities” of princes recognised no 
limits whatsoever. For the last 
three centuries of Monarchy in 
France the evil grew and grew 
until it passed all bounds. Of 
the twelve men who held the 






































post of “*General of Finance,” 
from Marigny in 1315 to the un- 
haopy Antoine Bohier in 1535, 
: whom we shall meet at Chenon- 
ceaux,.eight had died violent 

. : deaths, three had been ruined ; 
Florimond Robertetalone,under 

' : Charles VIII. and Louis XII., 
had lived and died unmolested. 
The sordid judicial murder ot 
Jacques de Beaune Semblangay 
by Louise de Savoie is a type of 
the danger they ran even when 
their careers were honest. The 
fall of Fouquet is the classical 
instance of the swift vengeance 
that sometimes overtook them 
when they had lost all sense of 
honesty at all. Yet in many 
cases the magnificent use they 
made of their resources has well- 
nigh obscured their faults in the 
judgment of a posterity which 
can still admire the palaces they 
built, which still enjoys the im- 
petus they gavetoart and archi- 
tecture. Among the smiling 
Jawns of Vaux le Vicomte it is 
difficult to believe that Fouquet 
was a_ villain. Among its 
borders and parterres and 
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colonnades itisalmost impossible to realise the shameless squander- 
ing of public money which alone enabled a private citizen to plan 
and finish them. Through pillars sculptured with the heads of gods 
and goddesses you pass beyond the wrought-iron railings of the 
entrance to the great courtyard, and beyond it rise the dome 
and lofty skyline of the chateau, above the sparkling waters of 
the moat. Around the building spread the unending acres of a 
formal pleasure-ground. Nature, almost as far as the eye can 
reach, has been subdued, corrected, measured by the hand of 
man. Discreet ponds, lined with clipped hedges, make a mirror 
for the sky in calculated spaces. Obedient river gods, with their 
attendant nymphs, stand ready to pour out their never-failing 
urns. Clusters of neat cherubs hold aloft baskets of never- 
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fading flowers. The very divinities themselves, in attitudes of 
cold and silent expectation, seem like stone courtiers in some 
Versailles Olympus, whose protection is no longer needed by the 
great ones of the earth. One stairway only, guarded by carven 
hounds upon each side, moves upwards into the unknown, and 
leads you to a mysterious glade of woodland where the scattered 
Termes peep out as though afraid to lose their freedom if they 
beckoned you away. Save for this one spot, save for this single 
artifice of contrast, the ordered landscape is completely subjugated 
to its véle of rigid decoration. The distances are but perspectives. 
The far-off forest serves but as a background to the chosen scene. 

To see this masterpiece of conscious symmetry, and yet to 
think of the stupendous disarray of Fouquet’s own career, induces 
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almost chaotic reasoning. Vaux le Vicomte never reflected 
Fouquet’s personal character. But, like all architecture that 
can still appeal to us, and will appeal to every generation, 
it is the faithful mirror of the age that gave it birth. To 


understand it, you must imagine something of that first half 


of the seventeenth century which saw these gigantic plans 
developed. The history of the place, at its most crucial 
period, may be said to be comprised in the twenty years alter 
1643. Nicholas Fouquet was born of Breton parents, and took 
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kindly to piracy by nature, whether on sea or land, though 
neither his father nor his mother, the saintly Madeleine de 
Maupeou, can be held responsible for his luxurious and preda- 
tory tastes. He quickly realised that under the system of 
shameless exploitation then called Government, i:¢ had only to 
steal enough to be able to bribe everybody! He imagined 
himself strong in other ways as well; for if he had helped many 
a needy noble to “ maintain his position,” he was also the friend 
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of the Queen; and he was Procurator-General of Parliament, 
which meant that only by his own colleagues could his acts be 
questioned. During Mazarin’s lifetime it was to the interest of 
both that no questions should be asked; and all the while 
Fouquet was building Vaux le Vicomte, and Colbert was 
waiting till it was finished to make certain of his prey. I 
imagine that some time before 1650 Fouquet had made up 
his mind that he could achieve the undertaking which began by 
levelling three villages to the ground, digging out huge canals 
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and lakes, and moving mountains of earth from one part of 
the property to another. His natural gifts were great, his 
natural attractions strong and undeniable. Passionately fond of 
the arts in all their varied manifestations, he evidently was afraid 
of nothing when once he had determined to carry out a given 
artistic project. When the crash came it was impossible to 
unravel his own accounts from those which were of right the 
balance-sheets of I'rance. In Paris, near the Palais Royal, at 
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St. Mandé, near Vincennes, he had already tried his ’prentice 
hand at building with considerable success. But Vaux was near 
the Viscounty of Melun, in which his father held prescriptive 
rights, and it was not too far from Fontainebleau. He soon 
selected it as the real scene for ‘‘ something worthy of his dignity 
and fortunes,”’ and work began upon the park and gardens as far 
back as 1643. He gradually collected round him a little court of 
the best artists in France, who were to captain the regiments of 
necessary workmen: Le Vau, already in service with the King at 
Fontainebleau, and already the architect of the Hotel de Rohan 
and the Chateau de Rancy; Le Brun, fresh from the classic 
canvases of Italy; Le Notre, the greatest landscape gardener in 
Europe; Moliére and La Fontaine, to write him comedies and 
verses; and Courant and Lefébvre, who were assisting in Le 
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Brun’s designs for ‘* The Hunt of Meleager”’ and ‘‘ The History of 
Constantine ” at the tapestry manufactory at Maincy. 

In the tenth volume of that labyrinth of verbiage, ‘‘ Clélie,” 
Mlle. de Scudéri describes Le Brun’s design, which may still 
be seen on the staircase of the great terrace of the chateau. It 
represents a lion (Louis XIV.) proudly protecting a squirrel 
(Fouquet) which takes refuge between its paws from the attacks 
of a serpent (Coluber). The serpent was on the squirrel’s trail 
far more often than the squirrel ever imagined. 

When once Le Vau, who was assisted by Antoine Bergeron, 
had finished his masonry, Le Brun took possession of the interior, 
and Le Notre completed his great plan for the gardens. Charles 
Le Brun, an adroit man of the world, had very early recom- 
mended himself to Chancellor Séguier and Richelieu, and weut 
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to Rome with Poussin in 1642. When he returned, in 1647, he 
found Charles Errard installed at the Louvre, Versailles, and 
Fontainebleau. So he made friends with Mazarin, secured the 
favour of Colbert, and took service with Fouquet. His name 
first occurs in the records of the tapestry works at Maincy in 
1658—a significant fact, for in later years it was because he com- 
manded the industrial arts through the Gobelins, and the rest of 
the profession through the Academy, that he put his stamp on 
everything produced in France throughout the last half of the 
seventeenth century. 

In the very year when Fouquet’s fall set free his workmen, 
Le Brun began his official career with the King by the restoration 
of the Little Gallery of the Louvre, in which he successfully 
supptanted Errard. In a very short time he had control over 
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interests and activities so varied that in England they are now 
divided among a President of the Royal Academy, a Keeper of 
the King’s Pictures, a First Commissioner of Works, and a 
Director of the South Kensington Museum; and, in addition to 
all this, he was producing several vast historical paintings every 
year, and furnishing designs for almost every other artist in the 
kingdom to carry out in almost every form of art. Such was 
the man whose tapestries and paintings still adorn Vaux le 
Vicomte; and when you see them it is worth remembering that 
it was the concentration of talent called together by Fouquet at 
Maincy which, without doubt, suggested to Colbert and to 
Louis XIV. the centralisation and concentration of all the 
artistic possibilities of the kingdom on Versailles; and the great 
workshop of the Gobelins, the direct inheritor of Maincy, became 
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an assemblage not only of embroiderers, but of painters, sculptors, 
goldsmiths, lapidaries, wood-carvers, cabinet-makers, metal- 
workers, who not only decorated Versailles, but raised and 
maintained the jievel of applied art throughout the whole of 
France. The names of the nineteen embroiderers collected for 
Fouquet at Maincy by Le Brun have been preserved from the 
village records by M. Eugéne Grésy. Many were working after- 
wards at the Gobelins. 

On the right of the central Salle des Gardes, a large hall, 
19 métres by 14 métres, is the door leading to the rooms of 
Fouquet’s second wife, Marie Jeannin de Castille, whose portrait, 
painted by Le Brun, as a Magdalen, for an altar-piece of 
St. Etienne de Maincy, has unluckily been lost. La Fontaine's 
praises of her beauty alone remain. In the ante-chamber, now 
used as a billiard-room, is Le Brun’s ceiling, called ‘ The 
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Apotheosis of Hercules,” surrounded by eight bas-reliefs repre- 
senting man dominating the elements. The demigod is lifted to 
the skies in a golden car, dragged by a black and a chestnut 
horse, and beneath one wheel is crushed the serpent (Colbert). 
The next room, called the Chambre des Muses, displays Le 
3run’s Triumph of Fidelity, who mounts to heaven with a 
spaniel on her knees, accompanied by Reason, Prudence, and 
Virtue, while Apollo is aiming at Envy with his bow and arrow. 
Among the carvings is an eagle bearing aloft a squirrel, and 
displaying the device ‘* Quo non ascendet.” But it is the Muses 
placed in couples round the ceiling that are perhaps the most 
successful examples of Le Brun’s art in the room, especially the 
laughing face of the lady who holds a comic mask in one hand, 
and the delicately-modelled back of another playing the guitar. 
It is interesting to remember that, according to that excellent 
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authority Fournier-Sarlovéze, eight pieces of tapestry, hung 
here before Fouquet’s disgrace, came from the long-disused 
manufactory of Mortlake, now chiefly known to fame by lovers 
of the Thames as the finish of the University Boat Race. 
Near Mme. Fouquet’s room, in what is sometimes called the 
Petit Salon, is one of the most charming paintings (to my mind) 
that Le Brun did for the chateau, a delicate little winged figure 
asleep upon a cloud—a female Morpheus, far more calculated 
to suggest a pleasant night’s repose than the Jupiter, Mercury, 
Mars, and Pomona who surround the ceiling in the bedroom 
designed for the King’s use, and furnished with a weighty bed, 
with railings in front of it like those you may see in Hampton 
Court Palace. The best ceilings on the upper floor are those 
which represent Acteon, and * Diana Bathing.” The portrait of 
black-haired Mme. Fouquet, as Beauty, aided by Minerva in 
chaining Cupid in the bands of 
wedlock, unfortunate y exists 
only in the descriptions of I*éli- 
bien; and the group in which 
she appeared as Charity, done 
by Michel Anguier for the 
Orangery of St. Mandé, has 
been lost also. Among other 
painters whose names occur in 
the records of Vaux le Vicomte 
are Baudrain and Philippe 
Lallemant; but I cannot now 
point to anything they did 
for Fouquet which is still there. 
To Legendre, who had pre- 
viously been working at Meudon 
with Sarrazin, and who was 
afterwards to work with Girar- 
don and Magnier at Versailles, 
Le Brun allotted much of the 
stucco he designed to frame his 
paintings at Vaux le Vicomte. 
Poissant came with himin 1858. 
The names of Michel Magnan 
and Nicolas Lemart (who died 
four days before the ‘amous 
féte) also occur in the accounts 
of the Surintendant, as does 
that of Anguier, whom Le Brun 
afterwards passed on to Val de 
Grace, and Jacques Prou, the 
cabinet-maker. The extraor- 
dinary talent of these men, in 
all kinds of materials and every 
scale of size, becomes very 
noticeable when their work can 
be accurately traced in the 
plaster or metal, the stone or 
wood, the colossal statues and 
the gemlike interior mouldings 
of Versailles. No doubt their 
tasks at Vaux le Vicomte were 
equally diversified ; we can only 
be sure now that they were 
equally well done. One great 
name is missing in the records 
—that of Puget of Provence, 
though it is certain that the 
architect Lepautre, who saw 
Puget’s work at the chateau of 
Vaudreuil, recommended him 
to Fouquet, and that Fouquet 
sent him to bring marble from 
Genoa, where he carved the 
Hercule Gaulois, that extraor- 
dinarily vigorous statue now in 
the Louvre. This was only 
finished after Fouquet’s death, 
was acquired on the spot by ¢ 
M. des Noyers, and afterwards 
fell into the hands of Colbert, and became the chief ornament 
of the courts of Sceaux. 

Whether from jealousy, or from a generous preference for 
Girardon, or from distrust of Puget’s strong and characteristic 
temperament, Le Brun never employed him at Versailles, and 
nothing of his was made for Vaux le Vicomte, except the 
Hercules which never got there. Poussin is known to have 
worked for Fouquet, and to have sought out Italian statues for 
bim. But the sixteen great Termes of the “grille d’honneur ” 
were probably carved in stone on the spot by Poissant, who did 
the bas-relief of Fame on the garden fagade of the salon, and 
very probably modelled also the caryatides of the dome under 
Le Brun’s direction. Anguier also is known to have supplied 
sculpture for Vaux le Vicomte, especially some statues of 
philosophers, and of Apollo and Rhea, each 6ft. high. He may 
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very possibly also have carved the Hercules which originally 
stood at the end of the gardens, the pendant of the Fouquet- 
Hercules in the chateau by Le Brun, and not any suggestion (as 
some have imagined) of the workmen of Vaux le Vicomte resting 
after their labours and seeing that they were good. 

André Le Notre, who laid out the great formal gardens of 
Vaux le Vicomte after plans agreed upon between himself and 
Le Vau, but originated in his own fertile brain, was the son of 
Louis XIII.’s gardener at the Tuileries, and was very early a 
student of painting and design under Simon Vouet, the master 
of Le Brun, Le Sueur, and Mignard, so that he was thoroughly 
capable of raising horticulture to a fine art, and developing 
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the whole system known as landscape gardening, of which 
“Capability Brown” was so brilliant an exponent in England. 
Le Notre in his youth could remember the old dark castles of 
the fifteenth century, with their moats and curtain-walls; he 
could remember the more spacious pleasure-grounds which 
Philibert de l’Orme designed round Chenonceaux and Anet in 
the sixteenth ; and he must have thoroughly enjoyed emphasising 
that sense of space and distance and regularity which was the 
fashion of the seventeenth. But he was forty before Fouquet 
called him from the espaliers of the Tuileries to that little room 
in the chateau of Vaux le Vicomte, where he was at last given 
his great opportunity, where he planned his noble setting for the 
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works of Le Vau, of Le Brun, of Poussin, of Moliére. He 
levelled hills, he destroyed villages, he turned the course of 
streams, he drained marshes, he made roads, he planted 
shrubberies, he designed long vistas of perspective that led up 
to definite features in his plan; in fact, he had a free hand, as 
never gardener had had before him. At Versailles you may see 
him at his very biggest. In many another comparatively small 
seventeenth century chateau you may see him at his best. In 
nearly every case his plans were carefully preserved; and this 
‘act enabled M. Sommier here, and assisted other equally 
artistic proprietors elsewhere (as at Champs), to reproduce his 
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designs almost exactly more than a bundred years after the 
Revolution had destroyed them. I shall not attempt to describe 
these spacious gardens. Try as I may, I cannot wholly admire 
their style; but anyone can recognise that they are right for 
their period and place, appropriate for the people who first 
ordered them. I must pass on to greater matters. The gorgeous 
scenery has all been set. The curtain rises slowly; and the 
short tragi-comedy of Vaux le Vicomte must begin. We 
must look more closely at the actors in another article, for 
they deserve a chapter to themselves. 
THEODORE ANDREA Cook. 
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THE FREEHOLDERS. 


HE lone straw-rope they were making seemed to be 
travelling endlessly of itself, as a screw seems to travel, 
out past the stable door and across the sunny court- 
yard of the old inn; and from the other end of it came 
the little regular click of the handle somebody turned. 

At intervals there had come a short call of ‘ Ee-see!’’, the 
rope had sagged and slackened, and the turner’s shadow had 
been seen moving on the cobbles; then the shadow had retreated 
again, again the wisps had begun to revolve and creep and 
rustle, and the turner was now probably under the courtyard 
gallery, whence, ten minutes ago, the small cracked bell had 
given a single stroke. It was hot, so hot that it seemed natural 
that neither boots nor chambermaid had yet answered the bell ; 
and the light cast up from the cobbles glowed up into the loft- 
trap, from which trailed the broken truss of straw. The old man 
fed it out for the rope, and his voice had mingled with the sharp 
rustling as he had talked; and if his tale had seemed, like the 
rope itself, to be doled out (so to speak) all a thickness, with as 
much of horses as of men in it, and rambling digressions as to 
whether a certain gig had had red wheels or lemon, well, the 
afternoon itself was drowsy, and you never get a much better 
tale from a man for telling him how he ought to tell it. 

We had asked him about these same Freeholders and had 
had some sort of a put-off of a reply—Freeholders not being 
horses. 

“To be sure, just forty shilling Freeholders ; and of course 
some of ’em had a freehold in one place and lived in another, as 
might be to-day. I was saying about the Howdenshire roads. 
Ay, they were bad; clay and gravel mostly; but, you must 
know, all the roads were wider then, hedge to hedge, none o’ 
these ten-foot grassways on either side. Not that they were 
wide enough for this I’m telling ye of; not near; why, they 
were that choked for the best part of a month, that if anything 
happened, a pole breaking, say—well you know how this band 
would kink up if I was to hold it here and let him go on turning 
yonder !—I remember a pole did break, on the Saturday morning ; 
a big Flemish horse was near wheeler . . .” 

The Flemish horse usurped his tale, and the rest—how the 
King himself had dissolved Parliament in a rage (‘something 
about officers i’ the Army and the Pope o’ Rome” was all he 
could tell us of that)—how these Shire contests meant mortgaging 
of estates, and remortgaging, and the pledging of harvests years 
to come, and timber sold, and bills of sale raised, and the women’s 
jewels pawned, and lawyers’ work without any end but bank- 
ruptcy, so that for nearly a century none had taken place—and 
how now three obstinate men had sworn to fight to their very 
shirts and breeches for two places—these things had to wait till 
he had had his say about an animal that had been carted off to the 
knacker’s yard forty years before. Then he began to chuckle. 

‘Sworn, did I say? Ay, they swore; that is to say, Sir 
George Frye did, having a sort o’ gift that way. He was an 
older man than Mr. Sebright, and had taken me out of his stable 
to ride for him. Lady Jessica—(that is to say, it would ha’ been 
as much as your life was worth to ha’ called her anything else, 
for all everybody knew her story—‘ Jack,’ Sir George used to call 
her) . . . but I'll tell yeabout Lady Jessica ina bit. Sir George 
would be five-and-forty then, a gurt brawn of a man, very hairy; 
a right boar-pig of a man (saving they don’t call gentlemen that); 
not very tall, but his shoulders would ha’ filled that doorway 
a’most, and he’d a muzzle that came out at you, and a grand 
nose on him, like a gurt handle to his face. To see him and 
young Mr. Sebright—Mr. Sebright standing up that straight, and 
the grandest white flashing set o’ teeth ever a man had in his 
mouth . . . well, well, the one was just beginning life, one- 
and-twenty, and on the eve of his wedding, and t’other, if he’d 
died at thirty he’d ha’ lived more nor most folk. Ye’ll not ha’ 
seen what they used to call drinking ‘ Four-in-hand’ happen ? 
No, nor I never saw it done as deft as Sir George could do it; 
he had his four little silver flavons—his Team, he called ’em— 
wi’ flanging lips, and he’d take the four handles in his fingers, 
like lads take knacker-bones, and the ale would tipple from one 
down into the other like down a set of silver stairs. When he 
drank ale, that is to say ; but, of course, he was a port man by 
gift, and he used to pop a lad under the table when he hada 
party o’ gentry, to loose their neckbands later on. Sinful days and 
nights he spent. . Why, just let me tell ye what he did the 
night afore the nominations, just to show ye. They fetched me 
out o’ the stable all in a hurry. Sir George had ripped out 
ten foot or so of bell-wire ringing for me, and I was to go up to 
the dining-room at once. Well, there was Sir George, and 
Sir George Tempest, and Mr. Kightley and maybe a dozen 
others; and ‘Come here, Robert!’ Sir George shouts out; 
‘now, Tempest!’—And what do you think it was? Not to 
loose their neckbands that time, not it; I was just to fetch up 
Semiramis—a fearfu’ gurt roundabout blood mare—and to tak’ 
a bit of a steeplechase over the green carpet! ‘He rides up the 
stairs too, mind!’ cries Sir George Tempest; and, bless my 


soul, they’d made all ready—piled the chairs against the walls, 
dragged the table across for a leap, and I don’t know what! | 
leoks up at the gurt chandelier—he, he, he! . . . So you 
see what sort o’ man he was, and his grandfather a judge, too! 
His grandfather’s picture, wig and all, used to look out of a gilt 
frame over the mantel-piece. . . ‘Over,’ do ye say? Oh, 
ay, I went over: half a ton o’ horse, such a thump, and the 
chandelier ringing and jingling, and a little shower o’ wax-droppings 
from the candles, and the judge looking on that solemn, and 
Lady Jessica standing dazed in the doorway . . . poor Sir 
George—And he’d no luck with Semiramis, neither: she foaled 
twice, both foals wi’ legs as curved as scythes, and Mr. Kightley 
offered him a guinea for the pair. . . . 

“But about Sir George and Mr. Sebright. It was an old 
quarrel o’ Mr. Sebright’s father’s really, but it wasn’t so long 
afore Mr. Sebright made it his own. I must tell you to start 
with that the other, the third, Mr. Willoughby, was certain to 
go; that was him that talked about the niggers and slavery and 
that; money was found for him in London. Mr. Willoughby 
was safe, and the running was between the other two. Sir 
George’s estates lay up Thirsk and Ainderby way; Mr. Sebright 
was getting married just then, because of money that was to 
come to his wife on her wedding-day; and when Sir George 
called him ‘ The Baby’—but I must tell you about that. 

‘‘Even before the nominations York was full—posts and 
messengers clattering in and out day and night, fodder already 
as dear as man’s food, and agents and lawyers everywhere. 
They’d gurt stages—hustings—in the Castle yard, and they were 
hammering and knocking up booths for the poll clerks, and 
sheds for the messengers and agents and objectors, and red ana 
blue and yellow bills on every wall. I was there at the nomina- 
tion, such a pushing! The little "uns were nearly smothered, 
and you couldn’t move a hand, and a woman in front o’ me cried 
out that her petticoats and things had got twisted right round— 
and all the gentry trying to mak’ themselves heard on the 
platforms above the hubbub. I saw Mr. Kightley flinging his 
arms about, and another gentleman. . . . This was May, 
you know, the beginning o’ May, and the trees coming out, and 
the birds. . . Then I hears a shout of ‘Sir George! Sir 
George!’ and there was Sir George on the platform. 

“He cracks right out with it, this ‘ Baby’ that I was telling 
ye of. <‘\Vill ye be represented by a man or a Baby?’ he 
shouts; and such a roar went up! That delighted ’em. A 
friend o’ Mr. Sebright’s was on his feet in an instant, shouting a 
challenge; but, bless you, what was the good o’ that? ‘ Baby’ 
he’d called him, and ‘ Baby’ stuck--—” 

‘« Fe.see /’’ droned the voice from the courtyard, and the 
rope sank to the cobbles. Again the shadow moved within the 
frame of the doorway as the man laid the rope over in turns, 
and the old man rubbed his dry palms together. ‘* We make 
middling o’ straw-band for the dealers,’ he remarked; ‘‘I wish 
I’d as many guineas as I’ve turned miles of it.” ‘ Right,” 
erunted the voice, and again the crackling and rustling began. 
He resumed: 

‘“‘Let me see: I was at the nomination, wasn’t 1? Well, 
there’s need to tell o’ that. The writ was out, and the Sheriff 
had it, so it was only a farce, like, this show o’ hands. They 
laughed, did Mr. Willoughby’s lot, when the Sheriff declares it 
in favour of The Baby and Sir George; and Mr. Willoughby 
demands a poll. That was ten o’clock of a Wednesday morning, 
and the polling began at noon. 

«And now let me see:-—Three fives is fifteen, fifteen 
hundred, and you can count thirty days, for they were at it a 
good fortnight afore the polling began—but let me tell you 
what I’m reckoning up. Long afore Sir George had called Mr. 
Sebright Baby, both sides had had their attorneys out over 
the shire, two or three hundred (counting all three sides) in every 
village, and they paid ’em five guineas a day a man, with all 
manner o’ charges atop o’ that. Ye can count it up for your- 
self. And they'd started making a famine i’ everything that had 
wheels and four legs—horses, hacks, ponies, hunters, coaches, 
chaises, gigs, curricles, flying-coaches, waggons, barouches—and 
a agent in pretty well every one of’em. And the candidates had 
been towering through the county, Sir George and Mr. Kightley 
in a high phaeton and four, wi’ body and wheels and harness 
all painted a fearfu’ bright blue—it made you blink to Jook at 
it. But they were back again now with their committees, and 
making speeches everywhere about Lions and Unicorns, and 
Bastiles, and Popes o’ Kome, I can’t tell ye what. Sir George 
had put me in charge of his express messengers—I was as nimble 
as ninepence 1’ them days—and I|’d a new livery, blue from top 
to toe. 

“*The Baby wasn’t so much a Baby but he’d managed, one 
way and another, to get a bit o’ start o’ Sir George. He'd a 
handy chap called Tom Selby that he’d turned over all this 
hiring o’ conveyances to—a little leather-faced, sunk-eyed chap he 
was—and the first march this Tom Selby steals on us was to get 
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half-a-dozen gurt military waggons, eight horses apiece, forty 
voters they carried, and he’d got ’em somehow through Colonel 
Waite. One o’ these was as good as any four o’ ours.—And the 
next thing he did was to send men to buy out all the roadside 
smithies and farriers’ and saddlers’ shops--to buy ’em clean out 
for a fortnight, only to attend to their own stuff (there was 
middling o’ “fighting about that towards the finish). He was 
crafty was Tom. . . . And Sir George, he looks at it this 
way : ‘ Baby’s getting married right in the thick of it, for his wife 
only comes into her fortune on. her wedding-day ’—(that was 
Miss Waite, Colonel Waite’s daughter, 0’ "Sannet Hall, in 
Lincolnshire)—‘ d’ye take me, Jack? One-and-twenty and a 
wife—do you remember, Jack? Ho, ho, ho!——’ She gave 
him a look, me being in the room, ye see. . . She wasn’t 
received, wasn’t Lady Jessica, not by a single gentlewoman in 
the Riding; but she always carried it off rare and proud. She 
wasn’t so young; a smallish, dark woman, that must ha’ been a 
beauty alore I were born. At one time, they said, she’d as soon 
ha’ put the boxing-gloves on wi’ the gentlemen as not; and she 
rode wonderful to see. . . But that was in time past, and 
now she was either in outrageous spirits or else just as cast 
down. I believe she’d have given the world forachild. . . . 
Ee-see——”’ 

He rose, and with a pitchfork began to bring down another 
fall of straw from the truss in the loft. A bucket clanked outside. 
He set the pitchfork against the door-jamb and resumed his 
gathering and feeding of the straw. 

** Well, when the first o’ these military waggons come in wi’ 
forty voters (they were from Leeds, where the clothiers were all 
against Sir George), Sir George started swearing and banning at 
us; but, of course, we couldn’t wink at the Army Transport, the 
same as Colonel Waite could. And then Sir George got one in. 
You'll ha’ seen these coaches they run on the night stages—lost 
in mud, only washed when it rained, good enough for the dark- 
ness if the wheels would go round. Well, somehow or other 
some 0’ these had got overlooked, so Sir George’s man, Wilkins, 
buys the lot outright. Then Sir George has another cut. He 
was middling well in with all sorts o’ low company, and he gets 
together a score or more o’ what I call these creukt-nosed ’uns— 
old prize-ring men, bull-necks, and arms that swung offside o’ 
their bodies, and not a straight nose among ’em. ‘These started 
hanging about like, doing nothing in pertickler, a stage or so out 
o’ York, generally nearish a toll-house. ‘Baby must have a 
Nurse or two,’ says Sir George; and the Nurses these chaps were 
called. 

‘TI told you, didn’t I, that numbers ten to seventeen along 
the gallery yonder were all let i’ one suite for the election ? 
They were Sir George’s rooms, him and his party, and outside 
seventeen was where the pair 0’ small boots were—Lady Jessica’s. 
All that side was blue wi’ bills and bunting; and Colonel Waite 
had the four rooms at this end, two for him and two for Miss 
Waite. And that end was all yellow. Mr. Sebright was staying 
over at the Crown, and he was to be married by special licence 
on the Thursday—Eh? A right picnic sort o’ wedding for 
gentlefolk ? Ye’re right!—And ye couldn’t get across the yard 
here for carts and that, coming and going . . . Colonel 
Waite had a grey hunter i’ yon far stall; one o’ the old style, 
short legged, not specially fast o’ grass but a rare goer for 
heavy country and wet roads. That’s the horse for hunting 
vet; worth ten o’ your racers, and for leaping . 

Did ye ever hear tell o’ the hunter at Beverley, that leaped 
clean out o’ his box? . . But to be sure; one tale at 
a ume 

‘‘Sir George, you must know, was drinking fairish about 
that time; to tell ye the truth he was drinking more than 
fairish; and as sure as ever he got wound up, off his tongue 
would run on this ‘ Baby’ business. The sport he did make of 
it!—I’ve told ye about the Nurses; but in a deal less time nor 
I’ve been talking, the Crown, where Mr. Sebright was staying, 
had become the nursery, and his wardrobe was all swaddling- 
clouts, and the Colonel his wet-nurse, and his bills and banners 

. . and the crowd had ta’en it up and all. They were 
parading the streets wi’ dolls i’ long clouts, carrying teats and 
mothering-bottles and wee frilled caps at,the end o’ long poles, 
and singing rockabye and bairns’ talk, such a carrying on !—— 
That were rare sport; and t’other side had hired a starved-look- 
ing writer-chap to mak’ up lampoons and tasty verses about Sir 
George—and there was plenty o’ stuff about Sir George to mak’ 
lampoons of, too! But Sir George and Mr. Kightley, they 
wanted no writer; they could ‘dress the Baby,’ as they called it, 
theirsels, both being witty men, if a bit beyond bounds when the 
wine was in ’em. For there was bad blood at the back of it all 
—the warst o’ blood . . . And [’Il tell ye, while I think on, 
what Sir George said to Colonel Waite one morning. He sees 
him across the gallery yonder, as he came out of his own room, 
and he sings out, ‘ Waite, I’ve got a team I'll match against 
your whole Army Transport; would you like to see it?’ And 
he calls there and then for that Team I was telling ye of, the four 
little silver flagons, and drains ’em off four-in-hand with a‘ Hark 
forrard!’ ye could have heard down by the bridge. ‘1 must 
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remind you there’s a lady at this end of the gallery,’ says 
Colonel Waite, stiffly ‘At that end?’ cries Sir George, just as 
if he was itching for a quarrel, ‘and what o’ this end, sirrah ?’ 
he cries. But Colonel Waite walks away. 

‘On the morning of Mr. Sebright’s wedding Sir George and 
Mr. Kightley and half-a-dozen more had put their best clothes 
on, for gallantry, and very gentlemanly they looked, Sir George 
wi’ a white hat on. It’s come back to me since, though I can’t 
say I took much notice at the time, that Lady jessica’s chocolate 
had been ta’en up to her room but had come out again untouched ; 
and Sir George had been in and out once or twice. From yard 
to garrets the inn was packed, and the wenches and cooks and 
chambermaids thronged the kitchen doors for a peep. Outside 
in the street horns and key-bugles were playing, and whips 
cracking, and a brass band blaring, and the church bells going. 
Miss Waite came out in a long cloak o’ the colour o’ Cumberland 
slate, only greener, and all shimmering and twinkling down her ; 
and she’d a great bunch o’ daffies tied witha yellow ribbon. She 
was a large, fair, waxen sort o’ beauty, plump and blue-eyed, 
and a maid was just drawing her hood over her head. The 
crowd down here cheered, and Sir George’s party takes their 
hats off; but it was the least scrap of a bow they got. They 
went through yon door to where.a chaise was waiting in the 
small private yard, and by and by we heard the shouting over 
the roofs from the street—‘ Damme, Kightley,’ said Sir George, 
‘perhaps Lady Jessica is feeling better now; gentlemen, Lady 
Jessica and I bid you to breakfast.’—But she wouldn’t come out. 
A headache, Sir George told ’em she had; but. if what I heard 
one 0’ the maids say was true, the ache was in her breast more 
likely. They aren’t the easiest to handle, the sort that never 
sheds tears——”’ 

‘“* Fe-see!” came the call again from the yard. The sun had 
moved round, a golden rhomb of light cut the jamb of the door, 
and the turner’s shadow no longer appeared on the cobbles. The 
old man sat for a space thinking; and when presently he 
resumed, it was with a new energy. 

“« Beds!” he cried; “ you were lucky if you could get 
a chair to sleep in! And they were eating the city bare—six 
months’ provisions went the first week. . . . I was taken 
one evening up into the castle tower, just to have a look at the 
folks. All the New Walk, this side 0’ the river, and t’other side 
as far almost as ye could see, they seemed to be moving and 
flowing like a shore o’ pebbles moving in a backwash; and 
the empty river, like melted gold wi’ the evening sun, cut a 
still path clean through ’em. I'll never forget yonempty golden 
stretch and the peaceful sky beyond it! And a light babble o’ 
sound came up—that was like the noise o’ pebbles on a beach, 
too—and the courtyard empty below, for the poll closed for the 
day at five-—And do you know what the streets were like ? 
Folk were living upstairs, for they’d shuttered ali the lower 
windows, and in the streets the constables had set apart for 
vehicles there wasn’t an inch between axle andaxle. ‘That open 
space outside Bootham was littered wi’ straw, and the horses stood 
and ligged there, while men and lads moved in and out of the steam 
and reek wi’ buckets of meal and water, and the coaches, and gigs, 
and carts, and waggons were drawn up all round like an encamp- 
ment. The city smelt like a stable, all horse-reek and manure, 
and there were tents in the meadows, furnished with chairs and 
tables for these Freeholders . . . or you can reckon it this 
way: Ure and Aire, Swale and Wharfe and Derwent, all run 
into Ouse, and becks and streams from every hillside run into 
them, and Ouse and Trent run into Humber; and the Freeholders 
were coming into York just like that—coming in, and then going 
out again, which the rivers don’t do. And the folk you jostled 
against in the street! Great tall drovers and shepherds from 
the fells as far as W estmorland, and harsh-spoken clothiers 
from the Western towns (I couldn’t understand halt what them 
chaps said), and the little squat colliers wi’ their whippets fro’ 
Barnsley and Sheffield and the Cleveland day-holes, and ship- 
masters from all up and down the coast, and flax-dressers from 
Blubber’us, and white-metal workers from Fewston, and Baildon 
rope-makers, spurriers from Ripon, liquorice-growers from 
Pontefract, woodsmen, gentlemen wi’ their tenants, tanners and 
millers and farmers and smal! landed folk from everywhere 
ay, you're right; you could go on for ever. And the turn-outs, 
Lord help us! Three blind ’uns and a bolter was good enough 
for a coach; a brewer’s horse in a light gig, folk took no notice 
o’ that—eh, it all comes back to me like yesterday! There was 
one old white rake of a horse that they said was close on forty 
yearold .. and I could tell you a tale about a gelding, 
too. 





« But I haven’t told you how the polling were going. The 
first four or five days Sir George was leading nicely, always 
barring Mr. Willoughby; he’d “be getting on for a thousand 
ahead, ~ would Sir George, and Tadcaster and Sherburn, where 
he could count on a’most every vote, scarcely tapped. Ten 
guineas wouldn’t cover the wine he and his party drank at 
breakfast every morning, they were that set up. He saw 
Colonel Waite again on the gallery, and Mr. Sebright with him, 
and ‘Name your wager, Waite—I’ll give you odds against the 
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yearling!’ he bawls out. ‘You seem confident; what odds?’ 
Colonel Waite says. ‘A hundred to twenty,’ says Sir George. 
‘Taken, in hundreds,’ said Colonel Waite. And then Mr. 
Kightley struck in: ‘ Will you take it again for the candidate ?’ 
he says. (Mr. Sebright taking no notice, not being addressed, 
you understand.) ‘I will,’ says Colonel Waite. ‘Then by by 
cries Sir George, fetching his hand down with a smack on the 
gallery rail, ‘you shall win your money, Kightley, if Lady 
Jessica has to kiss every Freeholder in the shire!’ Mr. Kightley 
nudges him; there close behind him stood Lady Jessica herself. 

“IT told you her cheeks were fallen a little in them days, and 
more bone showed about the hollows of her eyes than there used; 
but she was springy as a cane, and it did you good to see the 
way she held that little longish back o’ hers. And she'd a touch 
o’ the old devil in her that morning, too. 

‘“** Your lips seem to be making work for mine,’ she says, 
looking first at Sir George and then at Colonel Waite; and 
Colonel Waite, though I knew what he thought o’ the likes o’ her, 
couldn’t help saying something, wv’ her eyes that daring on his. 

*** Only twenty to five ?’ he says to Sir George, with a grave 
face—you know how gentlefolk can say these things; and at that 
moment the door of number three opened and Miss Waite, that 
is Mrs. Sebright, looked out. The Baby makes a quick little 
move wi’ his lips, and she pops straight in again; you under- 
stand. But Lady Jessica had seen too many o’ them cuts to 
show she cared, and she tossed out wi’ a little trembling laugh. 

‘«¢ And where’s the pair of ice lips that would have to follow 
mine?’ she cried. ‘They’re no greensick kisses that I give! 
I should ravage the county, George, and set you a rival in every 
village, and sow myself that hate o’ women that you men know 
nothing about. My kisses scald : 





.; and shecarried it off, 
proud and heartsick and railing all at once, and then she cried, 
‘Come, bid your friends to breakfast this morning, and I’ll repay 
the excuses I made the other day. I see the Colonel doesn’t 
care to join us And her shoulder was close against Sir 
George’s, as if the devil might take all so long as she had 
him. 





“‘And the hard week Sir George had had was nothing to 
that he began then. He'da frame o’ iron! Out o’ bed at three 
o’clock in the morning he’d be, and into a great bath o’ ice-cold 
water, and fresh again for breakfast. He was a wonderful man. 
And with all the bets he stood to lose, atop o’ Colonel Waite’s, 
he made fresh ’uns, and Mr. Kightley booked ’em for him, and 
Mr. Kightley himself sold a lot o’ land he had lying out on 
the Tadcaster Road, a rare soil for potatoes . . . And Sir 
George’s lead of a thousand had begun to lessen, and the more it 
lessened the more he betted, till on the eighth day I don’t suppose 
it was more than three hundred. And it had come to an open 
quarrel between him and Mr. Sebright one morning in the 
Spurriergate, Sir George in his high blue’ phaeton and Mr. 
Sebright in a yellow gig driven tandem. Sir George’s creukt- 
nosed Nurses had been at work on the Rufforth Road, and two 
or three o’ Mr. Sebright’s agents had had it short and hard. 
‘ Mind, if you’re top I'll spend every penny I have but I'll unseat 
you!’ Mr. Sebright shouts over the back of his gig across a 
couple o’ tipcarts full o’ blues that were between ’em. ‘ What, 
are ye dribbling over your bib at me?’ roars Sir George back ; 
but Mr. Kightley grabbed the whip from his hand, and a lorry 
from a side street parted ’em for that time. And after that they 
had words in the Castle yard, that I can’t stop to speak of— 
it was one o’ this writer chap’s lampoons. And then Lady Jessica 
takes the field, and it gets fast and furious if you like! I can’t say 
for the kissing, but for all other manner o’ coaxing and persuading 
they do say she could ha’ set a heart beating in a stone. Perched 
on a tall dogcart. either by herself or else with Mr. Kightley or 
Sir George Tempest, she was everywhere; and folk cheered her 
and shouted, ‘A mill wi’ the gloves, Lady Jessica!’—for they 
knew all about that, and strangers thronged to have a look at 
her. She could ha’ put Sir George in herself if she’d had a mind 
to step up on the hustings in her smock, wi’ the gloves on!” 

“« Fe-see ! ee-see! I say!” 

“ Right! right! . Well, the push—what ye might call the 
push—began on the tenth day, when less than a hundred divided 
Sir George and Mr. Sebright. Up to then there’d been just dust 
enough to whiten the hedges and to muffle the sound o’ hoofs; 
and then they started—started cutting it out of ’em with steel 
and whalebone. A coach and four, as ye know, isn’t allowed by 
law to gallop—they gallop three and have a fast-trotting wheeler 
—but the law didn’t matter that/ They were racing up hill and 
down bank; the drivers, wi’ their eyes set and teeth gritting, 
strung up till they didn’t see the lads drenching the horses wi’ 
buckets as they flew past. You couldn’t see forty yards down 
the Rufforth Road for dust—(a wonderful lot o’ smallish clover 
came upafter, where the road-lime had settled)—and then through 
it would come thundering one o’ these military waggons, with its 
forty voters, and half a stack o’ fodder piled up white on top. 

It wasasinful thing the way they used the horses! You can ask 
others if this isn’t true—that within a mile o’ York they lay dead 
and dying, twenty a day—twenty a day!—spurred and flogged 
and driven to death. I’ve a lump i’ my throat when I tell ye. 
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Myself, I saw one old steeplechaser, running leader, drop in her 
running wi’ scarce a sigh; and she was thrust through a hedge 
and stripped i’ jess nor five minutes. Another thev left for done 
at Copmanthorpe, and dragged her on a dunghill; and the 
warmth of it brought her to, and they put her i’ the shafts again. 
And it reached my heart to hear ’em coughing and wind-locked 
and stumbling ; and when that pole broke I told ye of, the driver 
couldn’t keep his wheelers going,and down camethe lot. . . . Sir 
George was beside himself with it all, for he loved a horse; but 
the votes he must have, and he was that deeply dipped for money 
that nothing much mattered now. His Sherburn and Tadcaster 
votes were to come in yet, and for Mr. Sebright a big lot 
Hambledon way; and the creukt-nosed lot were paying a bit of 
attention to the North Road, having made Rufforth too hot to 
ho’d’em for a bit. One thing they did, I remember, were to 
drive a flock of sheep in among it all; and there was another bad 
piece o’ wark, for a rope were found stretched across the road— 
found only just i’ time! . . . 

“With the difference down to fifty, Sir George still leading, 
it was neck and neck. And now I must tell you of a piece o’ 
Tom Selby’s dodging, that happened on the afternoon of the 
thirteenth day—for I can’t tak’ it day by day, it wad be too long. 
It had come on to rain a bit in the morning—a sharpish shower 
or two—enough to work up the thick dust claggy, and wash the 
hedges a sort of mottled look.— But I’m starting wrong. 

‘Ye know the Minster, of course, and that there’s alwavs a 
regiment o’ masons and carvers and builders at work at some- 
thing or other? There’s always scaffolding, or a crane, or a 
dozen chisels clink-clinking. Well, the Minster stone comes 
from Tadcaster and Sherburn—the very district where Sir George 
counted on a lot of votes. And I ought to ha’ told you of the 
fratching and wrangling that was going on in the Castle yard by 
this. All along there’d been these clerks o’ both sides objecting 
to votes, and all these clever lawyers trying to overreach one 
another—any excuse to get the vote brought before the Assessing 
Court, where the Sheriif sat till eight o’clock; and then, if the 
vote was right, it was registered in court, and counted to the 
next day’s polling. Well, the last two or three days they'd 
objected to well-nigh every vote that come up. The lawyers 
were doing just what the drivers were doing, and Sir George 
wouldn’t ha’ polled a vote at all if one o’ Mr. Sebright’s lawyers 
—Harris by name—could ha’ had fis way. It was chiefly 
through this Harris that Mr. Sebright came, by and by, within 
thirty of Sir George; and then, at five o’clock that same after- 
noon, there went up a tremendous cheering—cheer on cheer, for 
ten minutes, and everybody off their heads. Mr. Sebright had 
drawn level. And what capped both sides, and set the yellows 
yelling again while the blues chewed their nails, was that folk 
stopped coming in by the Tadcaster Road, and, by and by, the 
road was empty! 

*©*Qut with Semiramis, Robert, and off!’ cries Sir George 
to me; and in ten minutes or less I was on the great mare, with 
the hedges flying past me as if they’d been combed out wi’ a 
comb. 

‘* Now just listen to what Tom Selby had done. I saw it 
half a mile afore 1 came up toit. The gap of a stone quarry 
came to the roadside—ay, I see you’re nodding, but let me tell 
it—and they’d got out a great coffin-shaped block o’ stone, ten 
and a-half foot long, six across the shoulders, and a four-foot 
end—happen twenty ton it would be. It was on a low lorry, 
such as you’ve seen; and the team they'd hitched to it! Right 
quarry horses, it would ha’ taken eight or nine pair to get it to 
the Minster; but Tom had got thirty at least, all sorts, and | 
wonder they’d ever moved it at all. It had lodged across the road, 
and the team was kicking in the ditch; and there was Tom ina 
little light rattler, with a perky little tit all twinkling and jingling 
wi’ harness, a turn-out like that aside 0’ yon gurt dead twenty- 
ton slab o' limestone! And Tom was most upset; he was giving 
orders to the teamsters that were kicking and flogging that 
ragamuffin team—knackers’ meat, no better. ‘Can’t you see 
you’re blocking the road?’ cries Tom (/ knew the varmint’s 
ways!). ‘It’s wanted at the Minster, not here!’ And_ the 
Tadcaster men coming to vote could get neither forrard nor back, 
for the road was choked behind ’em Lord only knows how far, 
and filling up every minute, and they were raging at Tom across 
the block o’ stone. ‘I’m doing my best,’ says Tom, tittuping 
up with his bit of a gimcrack, and giving the block a gentle push 
with his hand, ‘ but I’m afraid that dropo’ rain’s settled it; I am 
vexed.’ . . Back I goes to Sir George. 

«‘ Within an hour, there was Sir George and Mr. Kightley, 
Colonel Waite and Sir George Tempest and the Baby, ay, anda 
score others; and Mr. Kigbtley shouts across, ‘ Break the hedges 
and come through the fields; it’s my land.” Tom Selby glances 
at Colonel Waite. ‘Mr. Foster’s land, I think, sir,’ he says. 
And, to be sure, it was that that Mr. Kightley had sold to a Mr. 
Foster, as yellow a Sebright man as you'd find in the Shire. 
‘Ah, that’s where you are, is it?’ says Mr. Kightley, ‘but J hold 
the deeds yet, you see,’ he says. ‘You must excuse me,’ pops 
in Mr. Foster, coming forward, ‘but they’re in my lawyer’s 
hands. The purchase money was paid two days ago, the deeds 
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transferred that same morning, and you trespass at your peril. 
Those are my bulls in yonder.’ And sure enough there were 
four bulls, as wicked ’uns as ever wore the humbugs. 

*** You shall walk with mein the Bishop’s Fields for this, 
Foster!’ bellows Sir George. 

*** May I have the pleasure of seconding you, Foster ?’ says 
Mr. Sebright, quietly. 

“* Ay? Ay?’ yelps Sir George, unable to get a word out for 
his rage ; and the Baby turns, the same quiet way, to him. 

‘** A hundred to twenty was too short odds for gallantry, 
and too long for reason,’ he says. ‘I’li give you evens, now, if 
you’ve a stomach to bet further.’ 

“It was shocking to hear the sound that came from Sir 


George’s throat. ‘It I’ve . . !’ he chokes, * . . too 
short odds for gallantry! . . . look you: Wheneverything 


else is gone, sirrah, my latchkey to yours should be odds 
enough. . . 2 

‘** He cut off short, and there was a silence. That gurt lump 
9 stone wasn’t more silent than those men; and after a minute 
Mr. Foster says, ‘My quarrel can wait till yours is settled, 
Sebright.’ Already Mr. Kightley and Colonel Waite had 
exchanged bows. You know the Bishop’s Fields, maybe? . . .« 

* But all this didn’t shift the lump o’ stone, and, as a matter 
of fact, it was a week afore they moved it. The Sherburn and 
Tadcaster men had toturn back. You'll not be familiar with the 
roads about that part? Fairly speaking, there is only one; the 
others being lanes, and the lanes were kept strictly for those 
going out o’ York. Of course they tried to get through, and a 
few of em did; but——” he paused. ‘ Well, I’ll not attempt 
to describe that.—And a few came straight across country; but 
that meant a turn-up wi’ the farmers at every field’s end, the 
crops being in, you see. And them that did get through didn’t 
poll till the next day—the last day. They reckoned it up that 
that cost Sir George a hundred votes. 

**So the last day’d come, and it was odds on the Baby now. 
Sir George had come back that shaken wi’ rage and mortifica- 
tion that they’d urged him to have at least one good night’s rest ; 
even his frame couldn’t stand another day of it. And Lady 
Jessica’d begged him, and I knew Mr. Kightley had told her o’ 
what was to come off after the declaration of the poll. But Sir 
George was raving like one o’ Mr. Foster’s bulls; and one o’ the 
waiters that waited on him at supper—he’s dead now—told me he 
thought even then Sir George was mad, for Lady Jessica herself, 
that hada wonderful hold on him, could no more calm him than fly. 
Right in the middle o’ supper he started a-weeping, wi’ his head 
on the table—weeping for the dead horses; and the next minute 
he was up again, calling for his Team, and crying out that that 
was the team to move stone-carts, and filling the little silver 
flagons, not wi’ ale, but wi’ port. They rolled out of his hands 
afore he’d supped half of it, of course.—Drunk again, ye say. 
Nay, it was the same drunk, that month’s drunk, freshened up a 
bit. He come out o’ his stupor sometime that night, and whis- 
pered that his throat was like the flue o’ hell-kitchen, and fought 
wi’ ’em for more drink. They sat by him till three o'clock, and 
then he woke again and said he’d have his bath now; but they’d 
sent for a doctor, and the doctor said it wad kill him, the delirium 
he was in, and Lady Jessica held him on one side and Mr. 
Kightley on the other. . es 





“’Tis half-past five, Robert,’’ came the voice from the 
courtyard. 

“Then get ye off; I must finish my tale. They can’t bide 
to work a extra minute, some of ’em,” he remarked. ‘* Now Ill 
just sam this up—nay, it can wait .’ He settled himself, 
and for the first time his tale was unaccompanied by the swish 
and crackle of the straw. 





“That last day, any Freeholder that had wanted to sell his 
vote could ha’ got what he’d a mind to ask for it. The air was 
thick wi’ threatened lawsuits, for every minute now was worth 
a year 0’ consequences, and they were clamouring and yammering 
in the Castle, so that the Sheriff was vowing he’d close the 
Revision Court. Mr. Kightley, they said, was to fight Colonel 
Waite after the principals had done; and the indenture of return 
were all ready for signing as soon as the counting was over. 

“Sir George was in a high fever; but would he lie by? 
Not he! A barber came to shave him (for his own hand shook 
like a leaf o’ paper), and he was thumping his chest and crying 
that he was right as a trivet. Lady Jessica was supplicating 
him; but ‘ What, my old Truepenny!’ he cried, huskily, ‘come, 
give me a kiss, Jack, for you’re worth a thousand of ’em * 
It was then that I went in to fetch his letters, and his back was 
towards me; and when all at once he turned, I’d the queerest, 
dry, sharp sort o’ shock ever 1 . . He’d gone yellow. 
He’d gone as yellow in the night as one o’ Mr. Sebright’s 
banners. And Lady Jessica’s face was all anxious and drawn. 

*““*You must lie on the couch, and I'll sit with you,’ she 
says, coaxing him. 

*“* Couch?’ cries Sir George, ‘——we’ll see about that !—— 
Come, your stirrup . . - !’ 
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“ He used to have a way o’ creuking his knee for her to set 
her foot on it, and then, wi’ a quick movement, there she’d be 
wi’ both her feet in his palins, him holding her out half-arm 
standing up and then letting her down on the swing and catching 
her in his arms. It was madness to try it the state he was in, 
but ‘Up!’ he cries—— 


‘©¢ No, no, darling !——’ 
““*Up, I say!——'__ (He was as vain as a young ’un of his 
strength). 


‘So she clears her ankle to set her foot on bis knee; but, 
bless you, no sconer had she lifted t’other foot but over he rolls 
ina lump wi’ his head against the couch. He made a queer 
sound between a laugh and a cough, and then he shut his eyes 
and his head fell limp on his breast. Her cheek was at his 
chest. He gave a long shuddering sort 0’ sigh; and then, 
‘ Jack,’ he says, very faintly and slowly, ‘I’m done!’ 

‘‘I] ran for the doctor. They gave him a draught, two 
draughts—-but there: the man’s system was so disordered with 
the last few weeks that it might ha’ been watter.—‘I daren’t 
give him any more,’ says the doctor; ‘it’s extraordinary.” By 
four o’clock that afternoon Sir George was 1n a raving delirium. 

«This is very bad,’ said Mr. Kightley, when he come in; 
and, indeed, you could hear Sir George all over the inn, for all 
the blankets Lady Jessica had hung across the door. Already 
it had got about York like wildfire that Sir George was off his 
head, and we had to close the courtyard doors against the crowd. 
Everybody was in consternation; and, to be sure, it would ha’ 
put you off liquor for ever to hear the chavelling and snavelling 
and shouting that come from yon door. Then there came a lot 
o cracks, crack on crack, and a jingling and stamping, and 
Mr. Kightley darts in: it was Lady Jessica keeping the devils 
off him wi’ a whip. He’d have nobody but her near him 
dear, dear, dear! . . . 

‘“*And I remember yet the way the sun came in, slanting 
fair across Sir George’s door. It was a grand May evening, 
with the pigeons fluttering from sun to shadow and shadow to 
sun, and the top windows yonder |!azing like gold. The cheering 
from the streets, and the whips, and post-horns, and bugles never 
stopped ; and then all the city seemed tocheer, minutes together, 
and bands crashed 7’ the distance, and we knew all wasover. It 
came up the street, and the bands with it, and blared out a 
triumph opposite the Crown, where Mr. Sebright was; and the 
buzzing ran through this house like a beehive. All at once the 
Colonel’s door opened and I (I was in this very stable) peers 
out and sees Mrs. Sebright standing at Sir George’s door. She'd 
knocked, and she was waiting 

‘“T’d a sort o’ right to be in my own stable, and I lingered 
about wi’ my hay, or my bucket, or whatever it was; and by 
and by Lady Jessica opens the door and stands wi’ the blankets 
behind her. She had the whip in her hand, and I heard Sir 
George shouting. 

“¢ You choose your time ill,’ she says, her small head up. 

“Mrs. Sebright had a rippling, running way o’ speech, very 
musical to hear; but it was all halting and broken now, wi 
breaths between the words. 

«© ¢ No—no-—-you might know I shouldn’t come to triumph 
over you,’ she says. 

“‘ Lady Jessica didn’t know the poil was declared ; come to 
think of it, she’d something else to listen to than what was going 
on outside; and I could see what way she took this. 

‘‘: Triumph ?’ she says, that stately that it set my heart 
thumping; and Mrs. Sebright goes on, half sobbing. 

«“«T’ve only just heard—it’s no new thing (you must forgive 
me) to hear unusual noises from these rooms—they didn’t tell 
me——’ But I don’t think Lady Jessica was listening to her; 
all her heart and soul and senses seemed to be 7’ her dark eyes, 
that never flinched. 

«“<Trinmph ?’ she says again. ‘\Vhy do you cruel, good 
women always suppose you triumph ?’ 

«¢ Keep’em off, Jack! They’reloathsome! Jack! jack!’ 
screamed Sir George from inside. 

“¢Oh, you mistake me!’ cried Mrs. Sebright, all at once; 
‘I’ve come to ask if 1 can help you?’ 

**And Lady Jessica looks at her—a look so long that she’d 
rolled all the length o’ the whiplash up in her hand afore she 
spoke. Then she started in a low voice. 

‘“¢ You hear that unseemly calling in yonder?’ she says. 
‘The man in there was to have met your husband in the Bishop's 
Fields in the morning. He’ll not be there. By thattime . . . 
ah! I see they didn’t tell you. They keep such things from you 
and your sort jealously; with me and my kind they share them. 
Can you help me? you say. Listen! You can help yourself. 
You can think of the night I’m going to pass in yonder, with 
this in my hand, and a torment in my breast just as deep as the 
love it holds, and death and ruin creeping up with to-morrow’s 
sun in the east. Our kind have no friends and sympathy and 
solace. All that’s left for us is a hole to creep into and never to 
come out of again. Your triumph’s there; but what’s ours? 
This: We know and hold, not half a man’s soul—the half he 
decks out for you others, with the other half hidden from you and 
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your delicateness, but height and depth, every particle, and the 
bad as dear as the good with the love we’ve folded about it! 
Listen to my lover there! Who does he call but I, as 
children call their mothers? I’m his in the black pit, too, and 
we can make hell splendid with our love! And you others 
stay: one at least of you shall see it; may, you shall; 
when you come out of this room again you shall have seen fire 
and burning, and shall know life from simulation to the end of 
your days! Come !——’ 
«She stepped out into the gallery and thrust Mrs. Sebright 
in; and the whiplash trailed behind her. 


“« Well, well, maybe that hasn’t a vast to do with the election 
neither; but tales must be told as they come to you, and for 
politics, to tell you the truth, I never bother my head wi’ such 
wark. I’ve seen chaps close their eyes and heard ’em say they 
knew where the quarter of a million Mr. Sebright spent that 
month was got back from; maybe they did and maybe they 
didn’t; I believe there was some sort o’ scandal about sinecures 
and so forth. I’m more at home wi’ horses nor this wrangling 
in the Castle yard, and there’s a deal to understand about horses ; 
more than I know, a deal. That tale o’ the jumper at Beverley 
‘ll ha’ to wait till another time; it’s six o’clock, this time o’ the 
year, when the sun reaches the post yonder. . . . 

“Sir George, ye say? Well, Lady Jessica was just a day 
out in her reckoning: it was the day after he died, not the next. 
The last voter that polled, | ought to tell you, was a man that 
had ta’en passage ina ship from Hull to Australia; Mr. Sebright’s 
men pulled him back as the ship was weighing anchor, and he 
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didn’t sail of a month after.—And after all this spurring and 
galloping, we took Sir George home in a hearse, at a walk; we 
walked every step o’ the way, all but Lady Jessica, who rode. 
And a bit after, Mr. Kightley did a thing I was rare and glad of. 
What was leit when Sir George’s debts had been settled went toa 
cousin, a man out Byland way. For Sir George had been like many 
another, and hadn’t madea will. Mr. Kightley waited on this 
cousin. Some says he took his case o’ pistols with him. I can’t 
say for that; but the end of it was that Lady Jessica had a 
hundred pounds a year—all she would take. She went some- 
where in Cheshire. She lived four or five year after that. 

‘No, no, 1 thank ye; but if you chanced to carry snuff 
about ye. well, ye’re right. It’s an ow’d man’s habit, 
afterall . . . What’sthat? Tobe sure. 1 oft say a crack in 
the stable’s worth all your speech ina parlour; but then i’m used 
to stables.—Now, I'd like ye to notice a filly I’ll show ye across 
the yard. She’s Semiramis’s stock, as ye can tell by her head ; 
something like a Shropshire head, a Shropshire hunter’s. But 
let me sam this bit o’ litter up first. i OLIVER ONIONS. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, : 
OXFORD. 
QO) si: COLLEGE, Oxford, was founded January 


18th, 1341, by Robert of Eglesfield in Cumberland, 
chaplain to Queen Philippa, and rector of Burgh- 
under - Staynesmore in Westmorland. The college 
was to be called ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Hall of Scholars,” partly, it 
may be conjectured, in rivalry 
of ‘*The King’s Hall of 
Scholars,” founded by Edward 
III. at Cambridge three years 
before, partly, as the founder 
tells us in the preamble to his 
statutes given in the same 
year, because he was a poor 
man, and hoped, by this device, 
not merely to obtain “ special 
protection, more ample endow- 
ment, and final consumma- 
tion” from his Royal mistress, 
but the patronage ofall Queens 
and Queens Consort who might 
succeed her. 

The purport of the founda- 
tion was the study of theology ; 
but the founder was not con- 
tent with a plain statement of 
his wishes. He wrapped the 
recipients of his bounty in a 
cloud of mystic symbolism, 
which was intended to remind 
them, at every step, of the in- 
stitution of the first preachers 
of Christianity. The number 
of the provost and fellows was 
to be thirteen, in memory of 
Christ and the twelve Apostles; 
and the seventy poor boys— 
from whom the tellows were 
to be recruited—were to recall 
the seventy disciples. The 
doctors among the fellows were 
to wear scarlet gowns at dinner 
and supper ‘for the sake of 
conformity to the Lord’s 
blood”; and on every day 
thirteen beggars, chosen from 
either sex indifferently, were to 
be brought into hall, and there 
fed with the common provi- 
sions, ‘‘in order that this act 
of charity, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the scarlet robes, may 
remind the fellows of the Pas- 
sion of Christ, and of His 
charity, poverty, and humility.” 
Further, in commemoration of 
the Lord’s Supper, thirteen beg- 
gars were to eat in the presence 
of the fellowson Maundy 
Thursday, and afterwards to 
receive a present of clothes, 
and to drink from a grace-cup, 
‘after the manner of Him who 
on that day gave His blood to 
His disciples to drink.” It was 
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probably in supposed imitation of the way in which the Lord 
and His Apostles were seated at the Last Supper that the provost 
and fellows were directed to sit at table on one side only, the 
provost being in the centre; and there must have been some 
mystical explanation of the use of a trumpet to summon them 
to meals. 

Robert of Eglesfield lived for eight years after the foundation 
of his college, dying June 2nd, 1349, and in the interval he 
enlarged the site by judicious purchases. The members of the 
college were at first lodged in one of the houses on the site— 
according to Wood, in a messuage called Temple Hall—and 
they probably used the church of St. Peter’s-in-the-East for their 
devotions, for their own chapel was not completed for several years. 
The aspect of this primitive college has been preserved to us in 
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Loggan’s print, for it had suffered little or no change in the three 
centuries and more which had intervened between the foundation 
and his time. It stood opposite to St. Edmund’s Hall, in the lane 
now called Queen’s Lane, which bounded the site on the east; 
and it was entered through a lofty gate-house resembling that of 
an abbey, which occupied more than half of the east side of the 
quadrangle. The north side was occupied by a range of 
chambers, and the west side by the hall and provost’s lodging. 
The chapel stood detached from other buildings on the south 
side, but subsequently, probably in imitation of Wykeham’s 
work at New College, a transeptal ante-chapel was added, which 
reached as far as the corner of the provost’s lodging. The 
library, also detached, formed the west side of a small subsidiary 
court to the west of the ante-chapel. This enumeration shows 
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that all the buildings required for the collegiate life were to be 
found in what must have been a very limited space ; and, thanks 
to a clause in the statutes which provides that “ two at least are 
to be lodged together unless the rank and position of any scholar 
entitle him to have a room to himself,’ all the members of the 
college were probably accommodated within the precincts. 
Beyond this quadrangle, to the north, there was space enough 
for a garden and some out-buildings. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century an eniargement of the college had 
lecome necessary, and in 1672 Sir Joseph Williamson, knight, 
fellow of the house, erected, at his own cost, a handsome 
building in two floors with garrets, which prolonged the 
{front of the college as far as the limit of the site. It was 
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intended, savs Wood, to add a north and west side to this 
building, so that, with the help of the north side of the old 
quadrangle, another quadrangle might be added to the college. 
This scheme, however, was not carried out; and our only 
knowledge of the Williamson building is due to Loggan, who 
figures it. 

In 1692 the project was revived, at least in part, by the 
erection of a new library on the west side of the garden mentioned. 
This additional space for books had become necessary at that 
particular time by the gift of the collection formed by Thomas 
Barlow, D.D., who had been provost from 1657 to 1677, and 
Bishop of Lincoln to his death in 1691. The cost of the building 
was defrayed by Timothy Halton, D.D., Barlow’s successor in 
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the provostship. He also gave what Wood calls “ his study of 
books.” The library was finished in 1694. The architect was 
Nicholas Hawkesmoore. Our illustrations show the west side 
of the exterior from the Fellows’ Garden, the interior and one 
of the doors through which the cupboards at the end of the room 
set apart for manuscripts are entered. 

This noble room is 123ft. long by 30ft. wide, and is lighted 
by eleven windows in each side wall. The ornamentation of the 
ceiling, in plaster-work, is specially beautiful. The bookcases, 
designed, like the room, by Hawkesmoore, were put up in the first 
fourteen years of the eighteenth century. There are ten of these 
cases on each side, at right angles to the walls between the 
windows. [ach case is about r1ft. high, and 2ft. 6in. wide; 
but, though their ornamentation is in the style of the period, of 
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which they are splendid examples, their general design exactly 
reproduces the old type, which we have already described in our 
account of the library at Merton College. Before the less lofty 
cases which now stand between each pair of the older ones were 
introduced, these latter were provided with desks, though there 
is no evidence that chaining of the books was ever employed, 
and there was a double seat between each pair of cases. In their 
original state there were only two shelves above that which was 
at the level of the top of the desk, making three shelves in all; 
and the space above the highest shelf, between it and the cornice, 
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provided, as now, a series of small cupboards. When the desks 
were first made no books could be placed below them; but, 
subsequently, want of room caused this space to be utilised for 
shelves, which accommodated a good many books, but were 
difficult of access. The desks were, therefore, removed in 1871, 
together with the seats, and additional cases provided. 

The zeal for new buildings which had animated Provost 
Halton was even more conspicuous in his successor, Dr. William 
Lancaster, provost from 1704—1716. He began in 1707 by 
building the north side of the new court, adjoining the library, 
and by a building on the east side to replace that erected by 
Sir J. Williamson some thirty years before. Williamson had 
died in 1701, and left £6,000 to the college ‘to be laid out 
in further new buildings and otherwise beautifying the said 
colledge.” Wood tells us that 
Provost Lancaster was ‘a 
great benefactor ”’ in the matte: 
of the rebuilding of the whol 
college which was now under- 
taken. It may be, therefore, 
that the removal of all that 
was ancient, and the provision 
of new buildings in the 
fashionable style, with an en- 
trance from the High Street, 
which should draw attention 
to a college previously con- 
cealed from view in a narrow 
and obscure lane, were due to 
his bold initiative. However 
this may be, he laid the founda- 
tion of the new court on Queeu 
Anne’s birthday, February 6th, 
1710, and that of the new 
chapel on the same day in 
1714. ‘All college work is 
slow,” says the historian Fuller, 
and thenewbuildings of Queen’s 
College formed no exception to 
the rule, for they were not com- 
pleted till 1759. The architect 
was Hawkesmoore, and, by col- 
iege tradition, Sir Christopher 
Wren gave advice respecting 
the chapel. This may well 
have been the case, for Hawkes- 
moore had been his pupil, and 
frequently consulted him in 
after years. In 1733 Queen 
Caroline gave £1,000 towards 
the building, and it is her 
statue which stands under the 
cupola above the entrance. In 
this college, as at All Souls’, 
a closed quadrangle was not 
adopted, the side next the street 
being occupied by cloisters. In 
1778, after a disastrous fire, 
Queen Charlotte gave £1,900. 
‘The wisdom of the founder was 
therefore justified, though the 
delay had been considerable. 
He laid his plans in the four- 
teenth century, but they did not 
bear fruit until the eighteenth. 

Joun WILLIs Crark. 
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CHRISTMAS ANTICIPATIONS. 
ESTERDAY we put up 
the birds’ dinner-table 
for the first time this 
winter, as an assurance 
that we are still their 
Iriends, and that they 
will get their usual Christmas treat a 
fortnight hence. As a matter of 
fact, it takes some of the birds a little while to get accustomed to the table. 
The tits wait for no pourpariers or introductions. They stand upon no ceremony, 
but come at once, and the robin may be counted upon to honour our hospi- 
tality within the first twenty-four hours; but some of the shyer birds—even 
hedge-sparrows, thrushes and chaffinches—are distrustful of the table for the 
first few days, and if we waited until Christmas Eve before putting it ont most 
of them would get small share of the Christmas delicacies. Wherefore it is well 
to begin now, two weeks and more before the great day, to win their confidence. 

YULETIDE FARE. 

I am as-uming that you have a bird-table (as all well-regulated house- 
holds should, and the nearer to the breakfast-room window the better), and 
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that you give your smail pensioners some especial festivity at the time of 
peace and goodwill. It is worth doing. Plum-pudding itself they appreciate, 
but at least a handful of raisins, suet and cocoanut, in addition to their 
customary scraps, will make you feel that you are sharing your abundance 
with a larger circle, and your own enjoyment of Christmas will expand pro- 
portionately. However much contempt you may have for the silly little 
birds, and however little you know about them, you will be surprised to find 
how much pleasure you can get out of watching their behaviour at the table, 
where, if it be near enough to the window, they are, for spectacular purposes, 
as much your own as if they were caged, with the enormous advantage that. 
being wild, they carry their wild manners with them. 
INCOMPLETE TITs. 

Yesterday, then, we put up our table for the first time this year, and the 
first bird to arrive—or which we saw—was the (presumably) same one-legged 
blue tit which was mentioned in these columns nearly a year ago _In spite of 
his disability he seems to have got through the summer plump and in cheer- 
ful spirits. It happened that last year, about the time when I was speaking 
of this particular bird, some three or four other cases of one-legged blue tits 
were mentioned by correspondents to the Press as frequenting bird-tables in 
different parts of the country; and I speculated as to what it could be that 
made this one species so subject to that peculiar calamity. It seems, as I said 
then, to be pitifully small business for anything in Nature to go about robbing 
blue tits of their legs. Some light on the subject was accidentally thrown by 
a lady who is a great bird-lover—the only person whom I know who gets long 
tailed tits not only to visit her window-sill, but actually to come into the room. 
She did not happen ever to have seen or heard of a one-legged tit; nor had 
the subject been mentioned between us when she asked me if I had noticed, 
when one blue tit chased another, with what ferccity it went for its enemy’s 
legs. I have not noticed it; but she assures me that they habitually attack 
each other’s shins. If this is so, it 
explains a mystery ; and I am glad to 
know that it is tits themselves that do 
it. It would be too inexpressibly mean 
and cowardly in anything bigger. 

WHEN KITES WERE COMMON. 

The bird-life not merely of the 
country, but of the towns and gardens, 
must have suffered materially in 
picturesqueness with the disappear- 
ance of the kite. Other birds, like 
the bittern and the great bustard, one 
mourns also; but, after all, the bittern 
and the bustard did not frequent the 
habitations of man, the streets and 
the farmyards like the kite. We 
know from many sources that kites 
used to swarm until the seventeenth 
century in London, where they acted 
as scavengers, and the constant refer- 
ences to the birds in literature show 
how universally familiar they were to 
many. 

A LAsT STRONGHOLD 

Nowadays it is said that the 
kite still breeds in one locaiity in 
Scotland, but if so the secret of the 
exact spot is well kept. Apart from 
that a few pairs still breed in Wales 
—less than half-a-dozen pairs in all, 
probably—and when they go the 
bird will have ceased to be British. 
The exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society at the New Gallery 
which has recently closed contained a 
most intere.ting series of pictures of 
one of these Welsh birds, taken by 
the well-known naturalist photo- 
grapher, Mr. Oliver G. Pike, show- 
ing it in characteristic attitudes, 
alighting, taking tlight and sitting in 
the peculiar round-shouldered way 
typical of the bird, with its wings 
partly raised, ready to fly at a 
moment’s notice. In actual flight it 
is one of the most graceful of 
creatures, only less graceful than its 
cousin the swallow-tailed kite, a party 
of which when sporting on the wing 
together, as I have seen them more 
than once in North America, furnish 
one of the most beautiful sights 
imaginable. 

THE ABSTEMIOUS SPIDER. 

Ihave had under my eyes for some 
time a curious example of the length 
of time which a spider can go without 
food. Aspider’s meat supply must at 
the best of times be singularly preca- 
rious; and with the seemingly inade- 
quate webs which many species make 
and the ridiculous places that they 
make them in, it isa wonder that some 
of them get anything to eat at all. This 
particular creature is a common house 
spider which somehow, when about 
two-th rds grown, made its foolish way 
through a crack in the backing of a O. G. Pike. 
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picture frame, and so out between the edge of the picture and the white card- 
board mount, to the glass. Prowling round inside the glass she got down 
into a corner where she is wedged, extremely conspicuous against the white 
cardboard, but able to do no more than move a leg or two and turn a half- 
circle on her own axis. How she got into the space out of which she cannot 
get, I do not know; but she appeared—or we first saw her—at the end of 
August, and now in December she is still there and still alive. Nor does she 
seem to have grown perceptibly thinner or weaker, in spite of fifteen weeks’ 
fast. Perhaps, indeed, it would be better if she did, for so she might be able 
to squeeze out again. Of course, when hibernating, spiders must sometimes 
spend longer times than that without food ; but this fast is enforced at an 
unseasonable time. I think I must see that she gets a Christmas dinner. 
Then (for I shall assuredly squash her afterwards, Christmas or no Christmas) 
she will at least die happy. Fb OP: KR. 


THE HARD CASE: - 
OF THE KITE. 


HE love of sport is inherent in our race; and long 
may it remain so! This pious hope we express more 
especially with regard to field sports. But the lover 
of wild Nature cannot but feel a certain resentment 
against the havoc which has been wrought by the 

enthusiasm of the game-preserver and pisciculturist ; for, both as 
regards mammals and birds, a hideous war of extermination, 
consistently maintained by them for years, has robbed us ol 
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most of our really interesting fauna. This deprivation we owe 
to a change of fashion in our field sports ; though to one innova- 
tion—hunting—we owe the preservation of the fox. At first 
gaining but few followers, fox-hunting rapidly grew in favour, 
and with it came a vast improvement in horses of a valuable type, 
and the evolution of a new race of dog. Similarly, the pursuit of 
game-birds has undoubtedly played a most important part in the 
evolution of the gun. But this has certainly not proved an 
unmixed blessing. In so far as the lover of ornithology is con- 
cerned, it has proved anything but a blessing ; for it has brought 
about the depletion of our native avifauna till now but little is 
left to us, though it is true other factors have aided in this 
work. It was the advent of the gun which killed the medieval 
sport of hawking. As this weapon increased in perfection the 
pursuit of birds now known as game-birds became more and 
more zealously followed; and, as the enthusiasm for the new 
sport spread, the older form of hawking declined; with this 
decline the very birds which had been so jealously protected 
became objects of execration. This, to us, unseemly warfare was 
waged with greatest vehemeace on our birds of prey, whic. 
from that day to this have been mercilessly and indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered. 

Among these victims we lament the loss of none more than 
the kite. The toll of game levied by the fox is tolerated because 
he has become raised to the rank of a species of game. Had 
hawking survived the kite would have been similarly tolerated ; 
now, however, this fine bird is practically extinct, at least as far 
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as Great Britain is concerned. 
We refer here, of course, to 
the bird which was formerly 
known as the common kite, for 
time was when this name was 
no misnomer, when foreign 
visitors to this country were 
moved to astonishment by the 
number of these birds in the 
streets of London. Thus, 
Schaschek, a Bohemian, who 
visited England about 1461, 
remarks that he had _ never 
seen so many kites as around 
London Bridge. The French 
naturalist Pierre Belon, who 
visited this country about 1555, 
and Clusius, who spent some 
time here about 1571, both 
comment on the kites in 
London, remarking that it 
was forbidden to kill these 
birds, since they collected and 
devoured the refuse of the 
streets, and even of the river 
itself. But the kite might be 
reckoned a common bird till 
long after this, at least in 
other parts of the country, as 
may be seen by the remarks 
of Colonel Birch Reynardson 
in his ‘* Reminiscences of a 
Gentleman Coachman.” He 
says: ‘ Within a few miles of 
Sulton, and between Stilton 
and Stamford, is a hill called 
Alconbury Hill... . About 
the year 1824, and from before 
that time to 1828 or 1829, 
there used to be in that part 
of the country an incredible 
number of kites—the Fork- 
tailed Kite, or what in Scotland 
were called Gleads, the red 
feathers of whose forked tail 
were famous for wings ot 
salmon flies. These birds used 
to be soaring over the road and 
over a wood :called Monk’s 
Wood. In almost every direc- 
tion, when travelling by the 
Stamford Regent Coach, one 
used actually to see them 
sitting in the middle of the 
road, and on one occasion | 
remember counting as many 
as twenty-seven in the air at 
the same time. The preserva- 
tion of game, I suppose, has 
got rid of them, for no such 
bird is to be seen now; and 
it is wonderful how, in a few 
years, these birds have become 
almost extinct throughout England. I have not seen one for at 
least thirty-six years.” 

In Norfolk the late Mr. Stevenson, in the first volume of the 
‘* Birds of Norfolk,” published in 1866, referred to these birds 
as extinct so far as Norfolk was concerned. Yet in the time of 
Sir Thomas Browne, civca 1662, this bird was common, as we 
may gather from his comments on the fact that about Norwich 
they had been displaced by ravens, which, as he remarks, were 
“in good plentie about the citty which makes so few Kites to be 
seen hereabout.” But large woods in the neighbouring county 
of Lincolnshire afforded this bird breeding-places till about 1864. 

Similarly, in the South and West of England, it seems to 
have been fairly common till the middle of the last century. In 
Gloucestershire, indeed, no longer ago that 1829 the kites were so 
numerous as to roost in large companies instead of in pairs. On 
one occasion, it is recorded, that fifteen were captured early one 
morning in a single tree as a consequence of the freezing of their 
wing-feathers, which had become, during the night, first soaked by 
a fog, then frozen. Over the border, Wales afforded it a sanc- 
tuary for some considerable time longer; and even to-day we 
rejoice to think that, thanks to the efforts of the British Ornitho- 
logists’ Club, a pair or two still remain to breed, though these are 
with difficulty protected against the violence of greedy egg-col- 
lectors, whose ingenuity in theft and subterfuge is worthy of a 
better cause. Mr. O. G. Pike, whose wonderful pictures are here 
reproduced, has succeeded in photographing one of these Welsh 
survivors in characteristic attitudes. Ireland appears never to 
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have been a favourite with the kite; at any rate, during the last 
150 years it has only been known as a rare visitor. But there is 
reason to believe that it may have been more commonly met 
with during earlier times. In Scotland this bird, at one time, 
was evidently common, as witness such place names as Cragen- 
puttock and Glentanar Glead, and, happily, even to-day a few 
remain. 

But enough of this sorry story of extermination. Let us 
turn to the brighter side of the picture; to the days when the 
kite enjoyed the favour of the Sovereign of the realm, and hence 
became dubbed the Royal kite. True, the kite then, like 
the fox to-day, was protected for the sake of the sport it gave. In 
the palmy days of falconry the kite was held in high esteem, not 
for its prowess as a hunter, but for the sport it afforded as quarry. 
No other bird stood so high in favour with the devotees of 
falconry, for it was considered to furnish the stateliest of all flights. 
And this because of the magnificent command of wing which the 
kite possesses, both in the matter of soaring, and turning and 
twisting with grace and speed. In the Middle Ages the 
jerfalcon was the hawk employed for the capture of this bird, 
and except the saker, indeed, no other hawk could succeed in so 
difficult a task. ‘There wasa time,” says Mr. J. E. Harting— 
one of the few exponents of hawking to-day, and certainly among 
our greatest authorities on the subject—* when kite-hawking was 
the sport of princes inthis country, when King and Court rode out of 
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London to the great heaths of Royston, Newmarket and Thetford, 
there to spend several days, or it might be weeks, together in 
witnessing the splendid flights of trained jerfalcons belonging to 
rival falconers.” 

One of the flights at Royston, at which King James I., who 
was an ardent falconer, took part, has earned undying fame. It 
would seem that the King’s “master falconer,’” Sir Thomas 
Monson, spent no less than £1,000 in an endeavour to get a 
couple, or “cast,” of jerfalcons which would excel at kite- 
hawking the falcons of Louis XIII., who had sent over a 
present of hawks to the King, which included jerfalcons trained 
to this quarry, but which, during the time the falconers of 
the French King, who had accompanied the birds, remained here, 
only succeeded in killing a single kite. At last, then, the coveted 
‘cast’? was secured, and King James was accordingly invited to 
come and see them at work. He came; ‘‘ whereupon,” says the 
chronicler (Sir Anthony Weldon), ‘the Earle of Pembroke, with 
all the lords, desired the King but to walk out of Royston towne’s 
end to see that flight, which was one of the most stateliest 
flights in the world, for the high mountee. The King went 
willingly forth, the flight was showed, but the Kite went to 
such a mountee, and the Hawke after her, as all the field lost 
sight of the Kite and Hawke, and all, and neither Kite nor 
Hawke were either seen or heard of to this present, which 
made all the Court conjecture it a very ill omen.” 

At times no less than four 
jerfalcons were let loose upon 
a single kite, and even then 
they hardly accomplished their 
task. In great circles the 
hunters and hunted wheeled 
round and round, rising higher 
and higher, till at last one of 
the falcons gained the ascen- 
dency. Then slowly its com- 
panions would close in upon 
the victim and all five would 
come to the ground together. 
Often, it would seem, the kite 
was so little injured that it 
could be released again. At any 
rate, kind-hearted Louis XIII. 
often carried such captives 
home with him and set them 
free from his palace windows. 

When a kite was dis- 
covered at a great height, 
soaring in the deep blue of a 
summer sky, an ingenious 
device was resorted to to bring 
him down within reach of the 
falcons. This was to fasten 
the brush of a fox to jesses on 
the legs of a tame eagle-owl, 
which was then released trail- 
ing the brush behind it as it 
flew. The kite, on the look- 
out for robbery, would at once 
swoop down, when the _jer- 
falcon was unhooded and cast 
off, and the stern battle of 
wings began. 

Kite-hawking, alas, will 
never again be witnessed in 
this country, for of the remnant 
that are left to us we cannot 
expect a new race to arise, 
especially in face of the fearful 
odds they would have to con- 
tend against at the hands of 
those interested in keeping up 
the head of game on large 
estates. Not that this bird 
would really bea serious danger 
in this respect, but prejudice 
would make it appear to be so. 
Protected by the strong arm of 
the law on account of the value 
of its services as a scavenger 
up to the time of Henry VIII., 
then raised to the rank of a 
Royal favourite by James I. to 
afford him sport, the kite has 
seen strange changes of fortune. 
But though the price paid for 
the Royal favour was some- 
thing heavy, worse days fol- 
lowed when, for small thefts, it 
became branded as an outlaw, 
Copyright. whose slaughter was looked 
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From an oi painting by Joseph Wolf, ia the possession of Lod Lilford, 


upon asa meritorious act. Never again will the blue skies of 
summer been livened by its wondrous wheeling flight, for persecu- 
tion has done its work very thoroughly. So much so, that even 
the fastnesses of the Welsh mountains could net save the few that 
are left, but for the aid of the small band of bird-lovers who are 
doing their best to put off the evil day when the last British kites 
shall have gone the way of many other of our native birds, 
which have suffered extirpation, as we think, needlessly. 


TV 7% _L “oO 
NURSERY RAYMES. 

NE of the most interesting books of the Christmas 

season is ‘*Comparative Studies in Nursery 

Rhymes ” (Duckworth and Co.), by Lina Ecken- 

stein. In her preface she refers to a sculptured 

scene in Upper Egypt, which dates from fourteen 

centuries before Christ, and yet recalls the quaint little woodcut 

of a toy-book which told of the death and burial of poor Cock 

Robin. We cannot trace the legend all the way down, probably 

on account of the absence of print. The interest in ‘the 

unappreciated trifles of the nursery” was only aroused towards 

the close of the eighteenth century. Previous to that they had 

been entrusted to oral tradition. From the time of Ritson 

onward, however, collectors have been busy with them. The 

earliest books are here mentioned, though no copies have been 

found of some of them, as, for instance, the ‘Songs for the 

Nursery,” published in 1719. In 1760 came out the ** Topbook 

of all,” and in 1783 Gammer Gurton’s garland. There are 

various indications in some of the nursery rhymes of the date of 
origin. For instance: 


Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 

Kitty Fisher found it, 

But the devil a penny was there in it, 
Except the binding round it. 


These lines are said to preserve the names of two celebrated 
courtesans of the reign of Charles II. Again, the first name in 
the following rhyme is that of a Border hero who was hanged 
between 1529 and 1530: 

Johnny Armstrong killed a calf; 

Peter Henderson got half ; 

Willy Wilkinson got the head, ~ 

Ring the bell, the calf is dead. 
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A version has been recovered in Berkshire of a nursery 
rhyme that goes back to the time of Queen Elizabeth : 
Our good Quane Bess, she maayce a pudden, 
An stuffed un well o’ plumes ; 
And in she put gurt dabs o’ vat, 
As big as my two thumbs. 
Mr. Baring Gould would carry us still further back into 
antiquity. He says: ‘The following verse preserves 
the Scandinavian myth of the children Hjuki and Bill, 
who were caught up by Mani, the Moon, as they were 
taking water from the weil Byrgir, and they can be seen 
to this day in the moon carrying the bucket on the pole 
between them : 
Jack and Gill went up the hill 
To fetch a bottle of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Gill came tumbling after. 
Some very interesting explanations are given by the 
authoress. ‘Take, for instance: 
A frog he would a wooing ride, heigho, says Rowley. 
Whether his mother wouid let him or no, 
With a roly-poly, gammon and spinach, 
Heicho, says Anthony Rowley 
The burden is said to have been first inserted in the old 
song by Liston. It has been traced back to a jeu d’esprit 
made on the installation of Lord Grenville as Chancellor 
of Oxford in 1809. Another variation of about 1800 
runs: 
There was a frog lived in a well, heégha, crowdie ! 
And a merry mouse in a mill, wzth a howdie, crowd?e, etc. 
The expression ‘‘ Heigho” contains a call to the crowd 
to strike up. The crowd is the oldest kind of British 
fiddle, which had no neck and three strings. The ex- 
pression diddle-diddle, according to Murray’s Dictionary, 
means to make music without the utterance of words, 
while fiddle-faddle indicates nonsense. Fiddle itself 
means to fuss, but occasionally it refers to the instru- 
ment, as in the well-known lines : 


Sing hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jump’d over the moon ! 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 

And the dish lick’t up the spoon. 


An interesting chapter of the book is that entitled 

“Rhyme in Toy-books.” ‘The Tragic Death of A, 
Apple Pie,” which was cited as far back as 1671, forms the 
contents of a toy-book issued by J. Evans about 1791 at the price 
of a farthing. Some of the nursery rhymes appear to be parodies 
of old ballads. In the following, the cat is probably figured as a 
witch in the original: 


Ding dong bell, pocr pussy has fall’n i’ th’ well. 
Who threw her in? Little Tom O’ Linne. 
What a naughty boy was that 

To drown poor pussy cat, 

That never did any harm, 

3ut catch’d a mouse i’ th’ barn 


The connection between these rhymes and other forms of 
folklore is well established. An example is found in the rhyme 
addressed to the ladybird, which first appeared in the nursery 
collection of 1744 as follows: 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children will burn, 


A great many variants of this have been collected from 
various parts of the country, of which, perhaps, one of the 
prettiest is that which comes from Norfolk : 


Furnie bee, burnie bee, say when will your wedding be. 
If it be to-morrow day, 
Take your wings and fly away. 


It is curious that the ladybird has given rise to the same kind of 
rhyme in many different countries. In riddle rhymes there is 
found much that is suggestive. Many of them refer to the egg, 
as the well-known 


Humpty-Dumpty sate on a wall, 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall ; 

Threescore men and threescore more 

Cannot place Humpty-Dumpty as he was before. 


The author connects it with a tradition in Thibet, where the holy 
Budh is represented as holding in his hand a broken eggshell, 
on the edge of which a diminutive human being is sometimes 
represented sitting. Other riddle rhymes describe the egg as a 
house or acastle. The following one describes it as an enigma 
in itself: 

As I was going o’er London Bridge 

I saw something under a hedge; 

’Twas neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor bone, 

And yet in three weeks it runned alone. 
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A pretty riddle rhyme is that on the sunbeam: 

Hick-a-more, Hack-a-more 

Hung on a kitchen door; 

Nothing so long, and nothing so strong, 

As Hick-a-more, Hack-a-more 

Hung on the kitchen door. 
We all know the nursery rhyme of numbers which seemed to 
have risen up spontaneouly in many parts of the world. They 
were used as forfeit games, as in the celebrated : 


Buy this of me :—What is it ? 
The gaping wide-mouthed waddling frog. 
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Buy this of me :—What is it? 
Two pudding ends will choke a dog, 
With a gaping wide-mouthed waddling frog. 
Buy this of me :—What is it ? 
Three monkeys tied to a clog, 
Two pudding ends will choke a dog, etc. 
It would be possible to fill many pages with examples of this 
kind, most of which follow a well-known formula, like that of: 
One old Oxford ox opening oysters ; 
Two teetotums totally tired trying to trot to Tadbury ; 
Three tall tigers tippling tenpenny tea ; 
Four fat friars fanning fainting flies. 


QUEEN MAB AT KENSINGTON. 


HOSE who read Mr. Barrie’s ‘The Little White Bird”’ 
must have a very pleasant memory of ‘ Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens,” which is now published in book 
form by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, with exquisite 
illustrations by Arthur Rackham. The pictures are at 

present on view in the Leicester Gallery, andit is by the courtesy of 
the publishers and the directors of that gallery that we are enabled 
to reproduce a selection from them to-day. How difficult and 
elusive the artist’s task must have been will be apparent to those 
who were struck by the legend of Peter Pan as it first appeared, or 
who read it in the admirable form in which it is now presented. 
The story is not one to be subjected to grave and serious 
criticism, as it does not depend for its effect upon plot or narra- 
tive, but is an attempt, brilliantly achieved, to render into words 
a beautiful, tender and pathetic phase of child-life. And we 
are of opinion that those who see it ‘in the soft moonlight 
of memory” will derive from the story a more poignant 
pleasure than that which juvenile readers will extract. For 
it carries the imaginative reader back to his 
or her own time of dreams, when a fair 
pleasaunce, some woodland adjoining the house, 
or it may have been only a meadow or a strip of 
some river bank, was in sooth an enchanted 
country where knights fared forth in search of 
adventures and elves and gnomes hid under the 
foliage. For the childhood of man is curiously 
like the childhood of the world to which dryads 
and fauns were as real as the blowing wind or 
the roaring thunder. And Peter Pan charac- 
teristically pictured as a dainty Ariel or Puck 
astride a prancing goat is one of those “ Betwixt- 
and-Bet ween” people that might have been sug- 
gested to the imagination of Shakespeare him- 
self. The cold and sad interpretation of the 
allegory is that Pan was one of those buds 
plucked in infancy; the fanciful consolation is 
that he was carried off to fairyland. Anda 
chord deeper than that of fancy is touched 
when the little estray tries to fulfil a lingering 
desire to return to his mother. He flutters in 
at the window and sees her lying asleep looking 
very sad: 

Very gently he patted the little mound that her feet 
made, and he could see by her face that she liked it. 
He knew he had but to say ‘‘ Mother” ever so softly, 
and she would wake up. They always wake up at once 
if it is you that saystheir name. Then she would give 
such a joyous cry and squeeze him tight. How nice 
that would be to him; but, oh ! how exquisitely delicious 
it would be to her. That, I am afraid, is how Peter 
regarded it. In returning to his mother he never doubted 
that he was giving her the greatest treat a woman can 
have. Nothing can be more splendid, he thought, than 
to have a little boy of your own. How proud of him they 
are! And very right and proper, too. 

He would even have kissed her; but he 
feared the delight of it might awaken her, so at 
last ‘he played her a lovely kiss on his pipe, 
and then he flew back to the Gardens.” And 
the return of Peter Pan stirs even a deeper 
pathos, for it is the pathos which is no longer 
individual, but that of humanity. Grief is sad, 
but sadder still is the forgetfulness of grief: 


The window was closed, and there were iron bars 
on it, and peering inside he saw his mother sleeping 
peacelully with her arm round another little boy. 

Peter called ‘* Mother, mother!” But she heard 
him not. In vain he beat his little limbs against the iron 
bars. He had to fly back, sobbing, to the Gardens, and 
he never saw his dear again. What a glorious. boy he had 
meant tobe toher! Ah, Peter! we who have made the 
great mistake, how differently we should all act at the second 
chance. But Solomon was right. There is no second 


chance, not for most of us. When we reach the window it is Lock-out 
Time. The iron bars are up for life. 

So “the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy,” 
and the feeling that we thought to be eternal fades out like the 
embers of a dying fire. It would scarcely have occurred to 
anybody except Mr. Barrie that fairyland to many children 
must coincide in its geographical situation with Kensirgton 
Gardens. Illustrated papers have shown nursemaids and 
policemen, perambulators and babies in this resort; but few 
who looked at them could have realised as the novelist has done 
what an enchantment these gardens must have had for the little 
folk who were taken there. And it was a pleasant idea to assume 
that when the gates are closed the territory passes into the hands 
of those ‘‘little folk’”” whom our forefathers believed to dance in the 
moonlight. Mr. Barrie’s peculiar genius finds plenty of food in 
the possibilities that open with the closing of the gates: 

Immediately the last clang hed died away Maimie distinctly neard a 
voice say, ‘So that’s all right.” It had a wooden sound and seemed to 
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come from above, and she looked up in time to 
see an elm-tree stretching out its arms and 
yawning. 

She was about to say, ‘‘I never knew you 
could speak!” when a metallic voice that 
seemed to come from the ladle at the well 
remarked to the elm, ‘‘I suppose it is a bit 
coldish up there ?” and the elm replied, ‘‘ Not 
particularly, but you do get numb standing so 
long on one leg,” and he flapped his arms 
vigorously just as the cabmen do before they 
drive off. 
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The fairy marriages that take place 
are the result of a delightful concep- 
tion, and the imagination of the writer 
riots in his material. Like Tam o’ 
Shanter, Maimie spoils the rejoicings of 
the little folk by her admiration, only 
she expresses it with the refinement ex- 
pected of a twentieth century child. 
Where Tam cried out, ‘* Weel done, 
Cutty-sark,” she says, “Oh, Brownie, 
how splendid!” Like Tam, too, she 
had to take to her feet, chased by 
thousands of elves. Needless to say, 
the end is very different. Very pretty, 
too, is the manner in which she induces 
her new-found friend Peter Pan to kiss 
her. Like the dainty Ariel he seemed 
devoid of the passions of humanity, and 
when she offers to give him a kiss he 
thinks it is a material object and holds 
out his hand. ‘She could not explain without shaming him, so 
with charming delicacy she gave Peter a thimble which happened 
to be in her pocket, and pretended that it was a kiss.” Later on, 


‘* And if you want very much to give me a kiss,” Maimie said, ‘* you 
can do it.” 

Very reluctantly Peter began to take the thimble off his finger. He 
thought she wanted it back. 

**T don’t mean a kiss,” she said hurriedly, ‘‘ I mean a thimble.” 

‘*What’s that ?”’ Peter asked. 

“It’s like this,” she said, and kissed him 

‘** I should love to give you a thimble,” Peter said gravely, so he gave 
her one. He gave her quite a number of thimbles, and then a delightful 
idea came into his head. ‘*‘ Maimie,” he said, ‘ will you marry me?” 


The legend almost deserves a place among the classic 
tales of fairydom. Little Maimie is to some extent a counter- 
part of bonnie Kilmeny, except that she is a child and Kilmeny 
was ‘*halesome and fair to see.” Peter Pan is the modern 
version of Puck and Oberon, of Ariel and other kindred sprites. 
He is just touched with human passions, as befitted a ‘ Betwixt- 
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and-Between.” He covered his face with his hands that 
he might not see his companion go after he had ‘pressed a 
last thimble on her sweet little mouth.” This is approaching the 
tragic; and when ‘she leapt into his arms, so that it was a sort 
of fairy wedding,” there was more of humanity in the action 
than there was in anything of Ariel’s. But indeed it was befitting 
that so pretty a tale should be rounded off with comedy. We 
are told that Peter still remembers Maimie, and yet ‘he is as gay 
as ever, ‘‘and often in sheer happiness he jumps off his goat and 
lies kicking merrily on the grass. Oh, he has a joyful time!” 
The bond between him and humanity is only that 

he has still a vague memory that he was a human once, and it makes him 
especially kind to the house-swallows when they visit the island, for house- 
swallows are the spirits of little children who have died. They always build 
in the eaves of the houses where they lived when they were humans, and 
sometimes they try to fly in at a nursery window, and perhaps that is why 
Peter loves them best of all the birds. 

It is good to think that, although we who have long grown 
up can no longer see them, the fairies are still to be found in 
Kensington Gardens and many another place 
by the dreamy eye of childhood. In a book 
published not long ago by one of Mr. Barrie’s 
most brilliant contemporaries there was a 
lament that the old inhabitants of knoll and 
woodland had passed away, that Puck refused 
to appear because those whom he had befriended 
in earlier times no longer acknowledged him. 
How true this is may be judged froim the fact 
that rustics whose forefathers saw an elf in 
every woodland bough will now pass carelessly 
through a churchyard at midnight or wander 
along the most lonely woods without an idea 
occurring to them that out of the darkness 
some wraith or sprite may rise. We live ata 
time when everything that is mysterious seems 
to be explained away. But this does not apply 
to the children. To their wondering eyes the 
elves and fairies still are real, and when the 
garden gate closes the gardens are changed into 
elfland. It may not be given to all of them to 
see Peter Pan prancing about on his goat, just 
as it was not given to every Greek to see the 
goat-hoofed god herding his sheep on the hill or 
blowing his pipe in the cleft of the rock, but to 
a choice few these visions will come now as they 
did in the morning-time of the world. 

Mr. Rackham tried an _ astonishingly 
difficult thing when he set about reducing some 
of these poetic conceptions to the definite shape 
and colour which paint requires, for, after all, 
the artist in words works in a more delicate 
medium than any other artist except the musi- 
cian. But he has succeeded marvellously in 
his undertaking, and the result of his pictures, 
and Mr. Barrie’s text, is a book that will deserve 
enumeration as the first joy of the Christmas of 
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LORD WALSINGHAWM’S 


ERTON, 
t where 
the shoot- 


ing depicted in the 
accompanying 


a * 
photographs took ¥ 
place during the N 
week of Novem- 


ber 19th, is well 
known as_ being 
one of the very 
best shooting 
estates in Norfolk. 
It is the property 
of Lord Walsing- 
ham, and is 
situated about 
twelve miles from 
Thetford, that 
noted centre of a 
fine game district. 
There is no doubt 
that of late years 
the area of part- 
ridge-shooting has 
been in this part of 
the country sadly 
curtailed owing to so much of the light land going out of cultiva- 
tion, it beingno longer profitable to farm it,and Merton has probably 
suffered to some extent in this respect ; but it hasa great advantage 
over many of its neighbours in that it contains a variety of soils from 
blowing sand to stiffish clay, and from stunted fir belts on the open 
heath to heavy land woodlands: Wayland Wood, noted as being 
the spot where the incident of “ The Babes in the Wood ” is said to 
have occurred, being of that character. It is owing to this advantage 
that, whatever the season, wet or dry, game is sure to do well on 
one part or the other. Merton has another great charm in that it 
possesses two fine pieces of water noted for the resort of all classes 
of wildfowl—Thompson Water, a very pretty lake surrounded 
by plantations, and Stanford Water, which is quite open with no 
trees near it. Strangely enough, this latter piece of water is the 
favourite place for fowl, literally thousands being seen on it at 
times, and there is little doubt that their preference for this spot 
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is that they are 
able to see an 
enemy approach- 
ing. There is no 
decoy on_ either 
water. What 
cannot be shot are 
left in peace, 
and, to the 
writer’s mind, very 
rightly so. Lord 
Walsingham has 
made large bags of 
duck on Stanford. 
There is an island 
at one end, and 
close to it a strong 
spring runs in, 
which part never 
freezes over, and 
in severe weather 
the duck naturally 
come to the open 
part. The shooter 
has to get on and 
secrete himself on 
this island before 
daylight. It sounds a rather chilly performance, but the sun 
would soon warm up when the duck began coming in, and under 
these conditions shooting would last all day. 

As to the pheasant-shooting, an attempt shall be made 
to describe that on the home beat, i.e., the woods and planta- 
tion in and around the park and the really beautifully timbered 
shrubberies adjoining the hall. The first stand takes place just 
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outside the park, where three plantations meet, and where, when 
the King was Lord Walsingham’s guest a few years ago. three 
separate rises took place, the guns never moving their position ; 
but now part of this is brought into another rise, and one showing 
much better birds. 

The second stand shown in one photograph is in an opening 
in the wood in front of the hall; the third is the most 
noted one in the day’s shooting. In the first place the guns 


and beaters form line across the opening referred to, and 
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walk in line for nearly a mile through lovely shrubbery walks, 
shooting ground game and those pheasants which come back; the 
writer has seen over a dozen wvodcock killed in this walk. The line 


is a very wide one, and great skill is required to keer 
the two wings in right position to one another so as 
to drive the birds forward in the desired direction. 
The objective is an isolated plantation called Lowster 
Hill, situate in the centre of a large arable field on 
slightly rising ground and about 300yds. from the 
covert walked through. Every bird, except a few 
that conie back, goes into this plantation; why they 
should is a bit of a mystery, as there are many ways of 
escape, but the whole of this beat from beginning to 
end shows signs of the master mind that conceived 
it. Often and often has a similar manoeuvre been 
advocated on other estates, but one is told it is 
impossible, as the birds would go all over the place ; 
though it is almost a certainty that it has never 
been even tried. To go back to Lowster Hill— 
the birds having been successfully driven into it, 
the beaters go round and the guns take up their 
position about midway between the hill and the 
main home of the birds behind, on the formation 
of four in front and two behind these, in a line taken 
by the bulk of the birds on their way home. 
Pheasants fly extremely well here, and it is a great 
pity that, owing to a very defective light at the 
time of the rise, the photograph taken was not clear 
enough to be given here. 


After this the guns and beaters again form up in 
line and walk a part of the old beat anda fresh quarter 
of the home wood up to a point called Forest End. Here the same 
manceuvre takes place, only unfortunately the distance between the 
flushing corner and the wood at the back of the guns is much closer 
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THE GUNS. 
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than at Lowster Hill, and the formation 
of the ground not so good; hence a large 
percentage of the birds are killed, some 
breaking away-across the park, giving 
good shots to the right-hand gun. 
Practically the whole of the short 
November afternoon is taken up by 
walking a succession of woods into one 
which is isolated from the rest and 
about the same distance away from the 
main wood as at Lowster Hill. This 
is considered by many to be the best 
rise on the Merton estate. The birds 
fly extremely well, but are decidedly 
easier to kill, as they come much 
straighter over the guns than at 
Lowster, and, moreover, they flush 
much more regularly. The conse- 
quence is that a very large number 
are bagged, and shooters go home well 
pleased with the practice they have 
made. Unfortunately, being so late in 
the afternoon, it was impossible to take 
any photograph. So ends one of the 


best-planned and best-carried-out day’s 
shooting to be had anywhere. Stringer, 
who will be seen talking to Sir John 
Kelk in one of the photographs, is an extremely good man with 
beaters both in partridge-driving and in covert, and is well worthy 
of the position he holds, namely, that of head-keeper at Merton. 
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The day following the home wood was taken up in shooting 
the Sturston Car beat, and the few photographs which were taken 
in the morning were of the first two stands, which are taken 


before entering the Car proper. The 
first is out of a long belt with bracken 
on one side, the second the same thing, 
only the birds are driven out at the 
end into a broom covert called the 
Prince of Wales’ Broom, and thence 
put over the guns into the Car below. 
Here they are a trifle disappointing ; 
they rise well at first, and appear to 
be coming very high. Then all of a 
sudden they dive down with wing 
outstretched, making for the Car 
below. All shooters know this shot, 
apparently so easy; and yet how 
dificult it is to account for the 
absolute immunity of some of the 
birds fired at. Sturston Car itself 
being over a mile in length, it is 
necessary to have a couple of stands 
before coming to the end, but they 
are not of great interest. In most 
years there are several woodcock 
shot, but this year there were singu- 
larly few. 

The afternoon of the day is taken 
up by walking the remainder of the 
Car in line, driving the birds out at the 
end into a plantation on the high 
ground beyond, and it is here that the 
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greatest number of birds are killed in any one stand at Merton, as 
the birds take pretty well the same line in their flight home over 
the two lines of guns, three in front and three behind. I have 
seen over 700 birds laid out after this rise; unfortunately it was 
too late in the day to obtain any photographs of this. I may add 
that Sir John Kelk is now the lessee of this shooting, and in his 
hands the same high standard of sport as that of old is being 


maintained. F. E. R. Fryer 


THE COVERT BEAUTIFUL. 

HIS is not the chapter which addresses itself in the first 
instance to the Mrs. John Gilpin type of owners of 
land and coverts—those who desire to combine economy 
with the pleasure of sport; but rather to those who 
would not mind spending a little money in order to 

beautify an existing covert, or to spend a little more than the 
normal cost of outlay in making a new covert more beautiful 
than it would be if planted only with the shrubs commonly 
used for that purpose. After all, the additional expense is not 
heavy, nor, as a rule, are owners of coverts and breeders of 
pheasants people who require to 
be extremely frugal when their 
minds are bent on_ pleasure. 
Many would derive a great deal 
of satisfaction from increasing 
the beauty of coverts, especially 
of those near the house and 
within view of the windows. 
Some of the more beautiful 
flowering shrubs and others are 
very well adapted to give good 
covert for game; they are quite 
hardy enough, and some of them 
have the rare merit of being dis- 
tasteful to the rabbit, though he 
is almost omnivorous in severe 
winters. Some have the added 
advantage that they bear berries 
which the game like to eat, and 
some will grow under trees — 
even under beech trees. 

It is necessary to have a 
clear idea of the meaning of good 
covert. Weknowa shrub which 
is rabbit-resisting and yet makes 
very bad covert for game—that 
is the common Ponticum rhodo- 
dendron. It is bad because it 
gives a shelter which is both 
dark and damp. It is unattrac- 
tive to game and it is also very 
difficult for beaters. If the 
beaters, going through a covert 
of other kinds, come across a 
big clump of rhododendrons, 
thick and big as these grow in 
some of the Southern parts of 
England, they have to go round 
it. They could not move through 
it at the rate of a quarter of a 
mile an hour. It is so dark and 
dense that the birds do not see 
the beaters in it and do not go forward. There is every chance 
that a considerable proportion of them will slip back through the 
beating line by the tunnel-like ways of the rhododendrons. 
This consideration of what a covert should not be helps to show 
us what should be aimed at—a sufficiency of dry, light shelter, not 
too impenetrable for the beater. 

A great deal in the way of making the covert beautiful might 
probably be done with the commoner and cheaper kinds of 
azalea, such as the yellow-flowering kind—but a judicious 
selection of hues should, of course, be made. The leaf of most 
varieties is of a very beautiful colour in autumn. Theazalea is a 
thing which the rabbit does not love to eat. Even in a part of 
Scotland where the winter and spring cold is severe and azaleas 
abound, the rabbits do not touch them. The very fact that the 
azaleas do well there is proof, if it were wanted, of their hardiness, 
and they will grow in almost any soil. With the question of 
expense is immediately involved the question of the distance from 
each other at which it is useful and best to plant. Azaleas do not 
grow high—that is part of their merit as covert—neither do they 
spread very quickly. Perhaps from roft. to 15ft. apart would be 
a proper distance for them to start with, according to the 
suitability of the soil, aspect and climate for their growth. 
Ponticums planted at more than three times that distance from 
each other have spread and joined to form a hopelessly dense 
and dark covert in many parts of the South. But we have 
already found the Ponticum wanting in its qualities. We are 
inclined to think that the azalea should form the base and 
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groundwork of the covert beautiful, and when the distance apart 

at which it is desirable to put in the plants has been settled, and 

the area to be covered is known, the calculation of the cost 

becomes easy. Very likely a nursery gardener would give better 

terms for a large number taken, or for quantities bought at the 

annual sale which most of these shrub gardeners hold. For 

planting under trees, the Andromeda formosa would be a good 

and beautiful shrub. It will grow even under beech trees, and 

that is a situation which it is not at all easy to fill. Of course, 

the Andromedas are not cheap. In catalogues they are quoted at 

from 2s. 6d. to 3s.6d. the shrub. But of their beauty, with their 

tine white blooms, there can be no question, and they would 

make good covert. Some of the berberis shrubs would do very 

well. They, as well as many others named here, have the advan- 

tage of being berry-bearing, and the pheasants like the berries. 

Such varieties of berberis as Darwinii will seed themselves. 

Stenophyila, too, would be a good variety to plant. It is not 

necessary to do more than mention such names as the golden 

elder, cotoneaster, St. John’s wort and many more which will 

readily suggest themselves, to indicate a brilliant and beautiful 

covert which might be further brightened with clumps here of 

silver birches and Populus alba, 

there of scarlet oaks and Japanese 

maples, deutzia, diplopappus, 

escallonia, fuchsias, forsythias, 

leycesteria, some sorts of mag- 

nolia, such as hypoleuca, the 

common mahonia, nandina, the 

Aitchinsonia spiraea, which comes 

on rather late in the year, and 

some of the weigelas, and Xan- 

thoceras sorbifolia—such are a 

few which strike one when run- 

ning through the list as perhaps 

the most suitable. The phillyrea, 

RS} both the broad and the narrow 

; leaved, might be good, but they 

are rather slow-growing shrubs. 

The olearias would have the 

added advantage of being ever- 
green as well as pretty. 

But all these are mentioned 
much more by way of suggestion 
than with any intention that they 
should all, or necessarily any of 
them, be used. We do not want 
to make a kaleidoscopic effect of 
an English covert or to destroy 
native beauty. Not all native 
coverts, however, are as beauti- 
ful as they might be, and many 
can do well with a little bright- 
ening if it be introduced with 
taste. Perhaps the best ground- 
work, as has been said, would 
be supplied by azaleas, in well- 
chosen variety ; and, working on 
that, any scheme might be added 
that is wished. The object of 
this paper is much more to 
indicate a direction in which the 
taste of owners of coverts and 
makers of coverts can display 
itself, than to put down the different colours and plants like the 
paints on a palette. The first point in a pheasant covert, 
perhaps, is that it should be good for pheasants, but there is not 
the least reason why the shrubs which delight the zsthetic taste 
of man should not also satisfy excellently the more material 
wants of the pheasant. 


PHEASANTS IN A Foc, 
THERE is a story, very often told in certain shooting circles whenever the teller 
gets hold of anyone new by way of audience (and sometimes without waiting 
for such an opportunity), of a pheasant-shoot in a certain well-known covert 
on the occasion of a thick mist. The beaters, coming along, put up the 
pheasants at the end of the covert; but, instead of coming on over the guns, 
they went straight up into the sky through the mist. When last seen by 
keepers or beaters (the guns hardly had a sight of them) they were still going 
as hard as they could fly straight upwards, and not one of them was ever seen 
again. It is quite likely that this pheasant story, for which it really does 
seem as if there was some foundation in fact, has deterred a good many 
peopie from attempting the shooting of their coverts in a fog. There are 
many other reasons which might deter them: the difficulty of seeing the 
birds, the difficulty of seeing other guns, stops and beaters, and the consequent 
imminent risk of shooting them and (worse) being shot by another gun, the 
difficulty of getting the birds to fly, and so on. There is, in fact, every 
argument against shooting coverts in a fog, and no argument for it except 
the powerful one that guns are gathered together for that purpose, and that, 
in the stress of many engagements in the middle of the shooting season it is 
not an easy matter to get them together again. You have, moreover, to 
entertain them somehow. With the best will in the world, however. it has, 
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in many parts, during the latter half of the past November, that is to say, just 
about tne busiest time for covert shooting, been absolutely impossible to 
shoot in consequence of the density of the mist. The late leaf on the 
tree has been a sufficient evil, necessarily deferring the proper shooung of 
coverts till a later date than usual, and then, just as the falling leaf did 
give shooting something of a chance, the fog came on and hung about 
for weeks. It has all been very unlucky, so far as covert-shooting is 
concerned, especially in a year when acorns and berries are many and 
pheasants so apt to stray. 
NUMBERS OF JAys. 


There do not seem to be quiie as many jays as last year. Last season, 
as will not have been forgotten, the numbers of the jays showed quite a 
remarkable increase, even in well-kept coverts; and if the increase had shown 
any signs this year of going on in something like geometrical progression, as 
some pessimists had foretold, it is a little difficult to see what the end would 
have been. As it is, though appearing to be more plentiful than they were 
a few years ago, the jays seem if anything less than last year, and apparently 
the keepers in most places have them in check again. But the fact that a 
bird so noisy and so gaudy is able to increase in spite of all the war 
waged against it is extraordinary evidence to its cunning and ability to take 
care of itself. It is quite singular how constant the rule seems that where 
you have many jays you have few magpies, and wce vz7sd. In parts of the 
West of England the magpie is very far the more common bird, but where the 
jay prevails (as in most places) there are hardly any magpies. In France, of 
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course, the magpie is ubiquitous, and the jay comparatively nowhere ; but 
for that there is one especial reason, namely that the ‘‘pie” is about the only 
bird that the Frenchman will not eat. 

DESTRUCTIVENESS OF JAYS. 

Probably there are few exceptions to the rule that a keeper will shoot a 
jay whenever and wherever he sees one, but at the same time there is a good 
deal of division of opinion among sportsmen as to the extent of the jay’s 
aggressions upon game. That he isan inveterate egg-stealer no one who knows 
anything at all about him will probably deny for a moment, but it is often 
urged to his credit that he does more in the way of robbing the small birds’ 
nests than the game birds. Probably this is so; there are more small birds’ 
than game birds in the land, and the jay’s ways of flitting about among the 
bushes must be just stich as would be likely to give him a good sight of the 
nests of the little birds which nest in these places. But he muddles about on 
the ground a good deal too, and the wild pheasants’ nests would not escape him. 
Of these there is no reason whatever to doubt that he takes a good toll. 
Personally, the present writer has never seen him hunting hedges for 
partridges’ nests in the systematic way that rooks will hunt them, but very 
likely he does this in some parts of the country. But the present writer has 
seen a jay puil out of the nest and destroy, one a‘ter the other, and carry off 
to eat at his leisure, in spite of the outcries and attacks of the parents, a 
whole nestful of young blackbirds, and with this evidence of the jay’s ferocity 
and courage it is hardly to be doubted that he wouid ‘‘ do for” a newly- 
hatched pheasant or partridge chick if he had the chance. 


AT DAWN. 


© Hesper-Phosphor, far away 


Shining, the first, the last white star, 
Hear’st thou the strange, the ghostly cry, 
That moan of an ancient agony 


From purple forest to golden sky 


Shivering over the breathless bay ? 
It is not the wind that wakes with the day; 


For see, the gulls that wheel and call, 


Beyond the tumbling white-topped bar, 


Catching the sun-dawn on their wings, 


Like snow-flakes or like rose-leaves fall, 


Flutter and fall in airy rings; 


And drift, like lilies ruffling into blossom 


Upon some golden lake’s unwrinkled bosom. 


Are not the forest’s deep-lashed fringes wet 


With -tears? Is not the voice of all regret 


Breaking out of the dark earth’s heart ? 


She too, she too, has loved and lost; and we— 


We that remember our lost Arcady, 


Have we not known, we too, 


The primal greenwood’s arch of blue, 


The radiant clouds at sun-rise curled 


Around the brows of the golden world ; 


The marble temples, washed with dew, 


To which with rosy limbs aflame 


The violet-eyed Thalassian came, 


Came, pitiless, only to display 


How soon the youthful splendour dies away ; 


Came, only to depart 


Laughing across the grey-grown bitter sea; 


For each man’s life is earth’s epitome, 


And though the years bring more than aught they take, 


Yet might his heart and hers well break 


Remembering how one prayer must still be vain, 


How one fair hope is dead, 


One passion quenched, one glory fled 


With those first loves that never come again. 


How many years, how many generations, 


Have heard that sigh in the dawn, 


When the dark earth yearns to the unforgotten nations 


And the old loves withdrawn, 


Old loves, old lovers, wonderful and unnumbered 
As waves on the wine-dark sea, 
"Neath the tall white towers of Troy and the temples that slumbered 


In Thessaly ? 
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From the beautiful palaces, from the miraculous portals, 
The swift white feet are flown! 

They were taintless of dust, the proud, the peerless Immortals 
As they sped to their loftier throne! 

Perchance they are there, earth dreams, on the shores of Hesper, 
Her rosy-bosomed Hours, 

Listening the wild fresh forest’s enchanted whisper, 
Crowned with its new strange flowers; 

Listening the great new ocean’s triumphant thunder 
On the stainless unknown shore, 

While that perilous queen of the world’s delight and wonder 


Comes white from the foam once more. 


When the mists divide with the dawn o’er those glittering waters, 

fo Do they gaze over unoared seas— 

Naiad and nymph and the woodland’s rose-crowned daughters 
And the Oceanides ? 

Do they sing together, perchance, in that diamond splendour, 
That world of dawn and dew, 

With eyelids twitching to tears and with eyes grown tender 
The sweet old songs they knew, 

The songs of Greece? Ah, with harp-strings mute do they falter 
As the earth like a small star pales ? 

When the heroes launch their ship by the smoking altar 
Does a memory lure their sails ? 

Far, far away, do their hearts resume the story 
That never on earth was told, 

When all those urgent oars on the waste of glory 
Cast up its gold? 





Ave not the forest fringes wet 
With tears? Is not the voice of all regret 
Breaking out of the dark earth's heart ? 
She too, she too, has loved and lost ; and though 
She turned last night in disdain 
Away from the sunset-embers, 
From her soul she can never depart ; 
She can never depart from her pain. 





Vainly -she strives to forget ; 
Beautiful in her woe, 


i She awakes in the dawn and remembers. 

4 

; 

i ALFRED NoyEs. 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. 


ONG before the weakness in certain important particulars had been 
noticed in the South African forwards, the Welshmen had been 
openly confident that the fate of the New Zealanders would 
be the fate of the South Africans when -the latter played 
their match against All Wales. Yet the match was won by 
II points to nothing, and it was the South Africans who won it. 

The large majority of the men who played for Wales in this match had 
taken part in many international matches, but not one of them ever before 
had reason to regard his own personal share in a match with less satisfac- 
tion. If I am right in assuming—and I have reason to suppose that I am 
right in doing so—that the Welshmen were playing in accordance with 
instructions more or less definite, then, indeed, I am also right in saying that 
a great tactical mistake was made. Nor is this a case of that cheapest of all 
forms of criticism—wisdom after the event. It was a conclusion at which I 
took the liberty of arriving before the game was a quarter of an hour old— 
before, that is to say, the South Africans had scored. 

What the Welsh game is most students of football know and also how 
well it has succeeded against all sorts and conditions of opponents, The 
forwards pack on a prearranged plan, they endeavour at all costs to control the 
ball in the scrummage, they heel it out swiftly and cleanly for the deadly 
bout of pissing which the backs are to carry out, and they break up quickly. 
The attack by means of short passing by the Welsh backs is too familiar 
to need detailed description. Kicking, it is true, has its functions in a 
Weish attack; but recourse is had thereto, generally speaking, in certain 
fairly well-defined conditions. There is the oblique kick in the direction in 
which the man with the ball is running, and there is the cross-kick (also 
oblique) in the opposite direction. The first is used, as a rule, when the 
comrade on the flank is too well marked to render passing the ball advisable. 
The second is used when the defence has been drawn one way, and when the 
touch line bars further progress. But the whole value of such kicking depends 
upon its sparing employment, and upon its being the occasional alternative to 


bouts of passing. In the Swansea match the Welsh backs made little or no effort 
toeffect bouts of passing until it wastoo late, and consequently there was scarcely 
ever a chance of employing the cross-kick to advantage. The oblique punt was 
far too frequent, and was, as often as not, made merely to gain ground. 
The fact tha: their forwards were driven in seemed to completely dishearten, 
if not to paralyse, the Welsh backs. That power of initiative which is 
usually so prominent a feature of their game was for the time being nor- 
existent, and they played merely like the backs of a dozen good English 
clubs. That is to say, they realised only too clearly the superiority of their 
opponents, and they concentrated their energies on an attempt to be beaten 
by as small a margin of points as possible. Such tactics were very particularly 
non-Welsh. Counter-attack always has been, and always wiil be, the best form 
of defence where Welsh backs are concerned. And no men in the football 
world should know the truth of that axiom so well as the Welsh backs 
themselves. They have proved it so often against ali kinds of opponents. 
The South African three-quarter backs during the present tour, as has been 
noted, have scored again and again when their forwards have been rather 
worse beaten than the Welsh forwards were beaten at Swansea. My own 
view is that they underrated themselves and each other in the great game 
under review. There came atime late in the match when they gave usa 
glimpse of old times, Exhaustion is a fruitful cause of inaccuracy in bouts of 
passing, and one could not resist the conviction that, had these efforts been 
systematically made earlier in the afternoon—there had been chances 
of making them—Wales would not at least have been beaten pointless. In 
England, Scotland, Ireland and especially in Wales, it has been too readily 
taken for granted that beaten forwards mean beaten backs, witl the conse- 
quent loss of the match. The South Africans have given us several very 
practical object-lessons to the contrary. Certainly the Welsh backs, who have 
much in common with the South African backs, should have realised earlier than 
they did the necessity for counter-attack in their own especial way, and should 
have shown greater aptitude for putting counter-attack in force. The 
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three-quarter line which is obvicusly dependent for its success on the forwards is 
not exactly a great three-quarter line, It is a poorcompliment tosuch men as 
the famous Welsh three-quarter backs to try them by a negative standard. A 
Welsh friend after the match, to whom I expressed my disappointment, said : 
‘* They couldn’t do anything. Our forwards were beaten, What did our backs 
do wrong?” I felt justified in putting the counter-question : ‘‘What did they 
do right?” I attribute then the severe defeat of Wales—for that defeat was 
even more severe than the actual points scored would suggest—to faulty 
dispositions and erroneous tactics, and to inability, by both forwards and 
backs, to play their normal game after the initial error had been realised. 
For the South Africans there should be nothing but praise. To the 
student of the game the design always appeared in the execution, and 
their judgment was admirable. They ran no unnecessary risks. They 
recognised that at all points of the game they held an advantage and 
they played sound, rather than exceptionally brilliant, football, while in 
their game a sense of proportion was the dominant feature. This defeat 
is, doubtless, a blessing in disguise to Wales. The Welsh players are not 
likely to attempt to explain it away, and it will in all probability only serve 
to convince them not orly that counter-attack is the best form of defence, 
but also that, even against the most famous opponents, it is best to attack 
in your own well-tried way. In such efforts the mere recollection of 
former successes counts for something. PHiLIp TREVOR (Major). 


THE PROPOSED CONSERVANCY 
FOR THE TEST AND ITCHERX. 


HE further enquiry into the Test and Itchen case was 
held at Southampton on Friday last. As the evidence 
given at the first enquiry in the summer was over- 
whelming in opposition to the proposal to form a Board 
of Conservancy at all, it is a little difficult to under- 

stand why this second enquiry was necessary. Every landlord 
from the source to the mouth of both rivers, every fishing tenant 
except two, every miller except one, and every agricultural 
interest without exception, were stated, and the statement was 
not challenged, to be in favour of the status quo. Yet in spite of 
this it seems that a Board of Conservancy is imminent over 
portions of these rivers, at any, rate. Evidently, the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries have sources of information on 
which they base their decisions other than those which 
these public enquiries have revealed. The Avon and Stour 
Conservators, who are to be congratulated on the exceptionally 
fine head of coarse fish in their own waters, are naturally enough 
anxious to increase the area from which they can extract funds, 
but why this extraneous body’s neediness, or greediness, should 
be permitted to put the onus on the landlords, tenants, millers 
and farmers along the banks of the Test and the Itchen of 
proving that they wish to be let alone, is inexplicable. The cost 
of opposing this proposal, it may be added, has been considerable. 
These two Hampshire rivers furnish at the present time the 
finest trout-fishing in the world. The rateable value of the 
fishing rights may be given as £100 
a mile, and in addition to this must 
be considered the amount of money 
spent in keepering, stocking and 
weed-cutting, without reckoning in 
increased value of adjacent house 
property and country inns. Trout- 
fishing does not interfere with the 
farming at all, and the labourers 
get many an odd job which they 
are thankful for. 

Under a Board of Conservators 
salmon would be favoured at the 
expense of the trout, and coarse 
fish would ultimately flourish to the 
detriment of both. Now many of 
the trout-fishermen of these rivers 
are salmon-fishermen too, and what 
they say is, ‘*‘ We prefer first-class 
trout-fishing to seventh-rate salmon- 
fishing, for the Itchen and Test are 
not, cannot from their nature be, 
good salmon rivers.” Hampshire 
farmers depend on the increased 
value which the power to water 
their meadows gives them to make 
their living. Take away or interfere 
with the flooding of their river-side 
land, and the value would drop at 
once from £4, or thereabouts, to 
something under £2 an acre. 

A conservancy has the power 
to insist on passes which in times 
of drougint would prevent this flooding. They could compel 
a farmer to turn back the water into the main stream even 
if by so doing (in time of severe frost) the whole of his grass 
were utterly ruined. They may do all this—they will do it 
if they do the utmost possible for the migratory fish. If they do 
uot, as it is very likely they will be sensible enough not to 
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do, the existence of a conservancy in this particular district 
would appear to need justification, for its needs cannot be judged 
by those of any other in the United Kingdom (except that of the 
Frome in Dorsetshire), the conditions being peculiar to this district. 

As to the presence of salmon in a river being prejudicial to 
trout-fishing, it is only necessary to remind salmon-fishermen of 
how great a nuisance shoals of parr can be even when a 2in, 
salmon fly is being used on a Scotch river, and any fish-breeder 
knows that the food supply is limited in every river. Introduce 
any other fish to a well-stocked stream, and the weight 
or number of the former denizens goes down. In _ the 
Itchen and Test owners have for years been striving after 
heavier fish and more ofthem. Ifany surplusof food were there 
the average weight or catch would be still going up, but this is 
not the case. Therefore it is permissible to think that the food 
supply is taxed to its utmost limits at present, and so many more 
parr would mean so many less trout. Again, a conservancy 
would be a nuisance in this way: Its laws are like the gentle 
rain—they do not discriminate between the just and the unjust 
netter. A licence must be obtained for every net used in getting 
out pike or other coarse fish, and for every particular day on 
which that net is used. Strictly speaking, even weed nets would 
be illegal, and conservancy regulations would thus tend to hamper 
the good keepering which has made these rivers what they are. 
Licences, too, will be necessary for every guest, even on private 
waters, who may have turned up suddenly for the afternoon. 

As a result of the first enquiry the Board of Agriculture have 
arrived at the conclusion that no sufficient case has been made 
out for the inclusion of those parts of the Test and Itchen which, 
in the present circumstances, are devoted to trout, in the Avon 
and Stour Fishery District. They are now deliberating how high 
up the rivers the conservancy powers shall go; but the object of 
this article is to point out how entirely unnecessary on the 
publicly elicited evidence a Fishery Board is at all, and how unsatis- 
factory is the holding of so-called public enquiries if decisions run 
counter, as in the present instance, to the wishes of a locality as 
expressed at such public enquiries. RowpEN BrIDGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MOLE-CATCHER AND HIS PREY. 
[To THE EpiIToR OF ‘‘ CoUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—The old mole-catcher in the accompanying photograph comes from 
Auchtermuchty in Fifeshire, but being unable to do anything else he is 
obliged to travel from place to place over a large part of Central Scotland, 
picking up a few weeks’ work here and there wherever the moles are plentiful. 
The photograph was taken on a large sheep farm in the Trossachs, where he 
had found employment for three or four weeks. This farm at one time 
consisted of quite a number of smaller ones, but all are now merged in one, 
and the old homesteads lie in ruins. All along the flats on both sides of the 
stream that runs through the place for seven or eight miles the moles are 
very numerous. Whether they were kept down better by the small farmers of 
former times I cannot say, but at present 
they are doing considerable damage. I 
came across the old man unexpectedly one 
day, and after chatting with him fora time 
asked if he would let me take a photograph 
of him, with his traps, etc., beside him, 
which he was more than willing to do, as he 
said he had not been taken for over thirty 
years. Not having any moles beside him at 
the time I arranged to go back again, and 
in two days he had caught between fifty 
and sixty. In front of his feet is a mole’s 
nest which he came across and kept in 
order to have it in the picture too. The 
traps are set one dayand lifted and changed 
to another place the next. At one time the 
skins were of value, but they are not so 
now, so the dead bodies are thrown away 
when taken from the traps. —W. ReIb. 


BLACK FALLOW DEER. 
[To THE Epivor oF ‘* Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—Referring to the editorial note on 
this subject in your issue of November 24th, 
the following facts may be ofinterest. At 
Barcaldine, Argyllshire, there has existed 
in a wild state for at least two centuries 
a considerable herd of fallow’ deer, 
including both the black and the typical 
form. Although consorting freely together 
upon the same area for so long a 
period, the two forms have not only 
remained characteristically distinct, but 
seem habitually to breed true to 
their respective colours. Having been 
closely associated with these deer since childhood in the sixties, I have 
had abundant opportunity for observing them at.all seasons. of the year, 
and up to the present time no sign of a tendency on the part 
of the two forms to assimilate has come under my notice. Never, 
within my recollection, have I seen a black buck in the breeding 
season accompanied by other than black does, nor a black doe at 
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any time followed by other than a black fawn or fawns. Vet dark and light 
coloured deer of both sexes will herd and feed together summer and winter 
indifferently. After puzzling much over this reproductive exclusiveness | 
conclude that, over and above a possible colour preference in the eye of the 
bucks, the d'fferen colour forms must in the breeding season be correlated 
further with a distinctive scent which constitutes, so to speak, a masonic 
bond between the deer that possess it. With the same animals confined in a 
park, I well believe that the bucks might be less exclusive, for it is a familiar 
fact that confinement (and specially so with deer) tends to obliterate 
distinctions which Nature has created and which natural conditions will 
preserve. Whether or no black fawns are spotted at birth I cannot say, as 
I have never had the good luck to find éne newly dropped. But, granting 
them to be so, the spots, as with the calves of red deer, must disappear at a 
very early age, and the seasonal change of coat in dark fawns of the year is 
a brilliant combination of the characteristic tints which makes the mother 
does look decidedly shabby in comparison. From the back of the head down 
the chine to the upper surface of the tail is deep lustrous black, the face, 
throat and flanks are rich purple grey, the abdominal and inguinal region, 
along with the under surface of the tail, are dazzling white, the hair is long 
and very thick, and the whole shines with a gloss like the finest velvet. On 
a bright, frosty day in mid-winter no more attractive object can meet the eye 
thana twin pair af these smart youngsters. Prior to the eighties, when the 
deer were concentrated in the home woods, we estimated the herd at 
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approximately 300 head pretty equally divided between the black and the 
typical forms. Estate changes of later years have rendered the conditions of 
life much less favourable to the deer, and at the present date the black form 
seems largely to predominate. Hence I infer that the dark deer are encoweil 
with a more hardy constitution, and this accords with the view of many colour 
theorists who hold that melanism in the ruminant mammals is an external 
symptom of constitutional vigour. The Barcaldine bucks, whether of the 
dark or light form, differ from typical park fallow deer in their more robust 
frame, in the alert activity of movement necessitated by wild life, in their 
shorter, blunter and more stag-like faces, and in their less elaborate aniler:, 
which rarely show palmation except on aged deer, and then only to a com- 
paratively small extent. These simpler antlers are probably, as suggested by 
Mr. Lydekker, an original wild form. Park antlers, both in red and fallow 
Ceer, owe much to selective breeding, stimulating food, and an extremely 
reposeful life ALLAN GOKDON CAMERON. 


[To THE EpIToR oF ‘*f CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—With reference to the editorial note to my letter in your issue of 
the 24th ult., I was aware of the existence of the dark-coloured herd in 
Epping Fcrest, which has been described as ‘‘a dwindled race,” but I could 
lave no means of knowing that your previous remarks were intended to be 
confined to that herd. Tui.at the dark form has not there inter-bred with the 
spotted one is, I take it, only because there is none of the latter among 
them ; that, where both forms exist in the same park, they have done so, I 
have already stated; anc that the offspring from such a union should be fertile 
is as natural as that the lambs produced between black and white sheep should be 
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so, whether their black 
parent be imported 
from the Faroes or 
elsewhere, or sporadi- 
cally produced in the 
flock. If it be ad- 
mitted that black 
fallow deer in other 
places inter-breed with 
the dun form, then 
what remains to be 
proved is, not that 
the offspring of the 
*‘cross” is fertile, 
but what difference, 
if any, exists between 
the ‘**pure races” of 
black deer (as, for 
examp'ec, those in 
Epping Forest) and 
the ‘sporadically pro- 
duced” black ones 
which occur in other 


parks ?—L. G. 


THE BUSY BEE. 

[To THE EpITor. ] 
S1R,—I am sending 
you a couple of photo- 
graphs taken by me at 
Fen Hall Farm, near 
Stowmarket, Suffolk, 
on November 14tn 
last. A swarm of bees 
had hived for several 
years in the front 
wall of a cottage, and 
had to be dislodged. 
A bee expert was 
employed to open up 
the wall, built of lath and stucco. The honeycomb when removed was 
weighed, and scaled 14st.; it was three layers deep. The bees were 
fumigated and cestroyed, as they could not be taken alive and hived else- 
where in cold weather —R. M. C. 





BEES’ NEST IN WALL. 


EVERGREENS AT ST. CATHERINE’S COURT. 
{To tHE EpiTor oF ‘* CountRY LIFE.” } 

S1r,—In the issue of CounTRyY LIFE for November 24th I see there are 
some most excellent views of the garden here given; also some of the 
Court. I will not venture to criticise the writer’s remarks, but I should like 
to say that since I have been in charge of the garden here, the Irish yews, 
nollies and other evergreens have not been clipped with shears, only pruned 
with the sécateurs, and I venture to think they are better, and decidedly look 
better, than when sheared. The English yews and hedge and the box are 
the only ones sheared. Indeed, I feel that the general slashing and cutting 
of most evergreens with shears and hook cannot be too strongly condemned. 
[ shouid |.ke to draw your attention to the evergreen hedge on each side of 
the tall cone-shaped yews. I venture to think such a bay hedge is 
uncommon.—W. Burron (head-gardener, St. Catherine’s Court). 





PARISH PLACK NAMES. 
{To rHE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.”] 
¢€1r,—In the article on the above subject which Mr. W. A. Dutt contributed 
to your columns, he mertions some of the difficulties that beset the amateur 
philologist in his endeavour to fathom the meanings of such local place 
names as are only preserved orally, or have become so corrupted that their 
connection with some word in a medizval document is not easily perceived. 
In many cases words have become sadly altered by oral transmission from 
generation to generation, but in other cases the common pronunciation of a 
word by the uncultured is often more accurate than its modern spelling. 
As a case in point it may be mentioned that the older inhabitants of 
Sedgeford in Norfolk still call it Sechefa, which certainly approximates more 
closely to the Domesday spelling of Secesforda than to the modern name. 
Another proof of the danger of assuming that place names as pronounced 
nowadays in the vulgar tongue are necessarily corruptions is furnished 
by the Suffolk parish of St. Cross. This was always called Sancross 
by the parishioners until the advent of a learned rector, who decided 
that such an obvious corruption must not be allowed to continue, and conse- 
guently, on his application, the name of the parish was altered to St. Cross. 
But there is not the slightest doubt that the original was Sandcross, and that 
St. Cross is nothing but a gross blunder. . . The various Enclosure Acts 
and award maps, with their detailed descriptions of all highways which 
were to Le maintained, byways to be stopped, and common lands to be 
enclosed, are mines of valuable information, which have only been worked 
in a very few instances. Sale catalogues of large estates, where each field and 
meadow is named, also provide material for not a little speculation, as well 
as many facts of value to the antiquary. Even at the present day in the 
parish of Methwold, Norfolk, some of the place names are directly traceable 
to Danish influence, though the words have become so corrupted that 
it is extremely difficult to ascertain what they really were originally, 
except with the assistance of ancient documents. There are two 
districts which in common parlance are Slissham and Catsham. In 
old deeds they are referred to as Slevesholme and Katcholme, and there 
can be little doubt that the original designations were St. Olaf’s Ilo'me and 
St. Catherine’s Holme. Then the modern Eldern’s Lane was probably 
Ealdorman’s Lane, Humble Pit was Holmebrig Pit, Potseye was the Potter’s 
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Eye or Island, and Hemplash is a reminder of the days when hemp was 
commonly grown, although the derivation of the suffix is doubtful. Another 
Nerfolk parish, Wretham, provides subject-matter for speculation. It was 
originally known as Wrethamthorpe, and the~ latter part of the name still 
survives in Thorpe Heath. It not improbably denoted a Danish settlement, 
and evidence of this is provided by at least two surviving place names. Near 
a group of houses kncwn as The Barracks—presumabiy because of their bare 
appearance—there are three pieces of land known as Kettle Brigg, Upper 
Kettle Briggs and Lower Kettle Briggs. It can hardly be doubted that this is a 
survival of the Danish personal name Ketel and brig (bridge), but whether there 
is any connection with Uilketel, the defeated leader in the battle of Ringmere, 
which took place two miles off in Io10 A.D, remains unproven. Grimmer, 
another Scandinavian name which still survives in the district asa Christian name 
and surname, is associated with five localities, and it is possible that Ketel 
Fowlmere Brink berders 


and Grimmer were thanes in the Danish ‘‘ thorpe.” 


one of the heathland meres. But who was the Teddy whose memory is en- 
shrined in Teddy’s Pit Broom and Teddy’s Pit Brack? . Many of the field 
names refer to the open-field system of cultivation. Such were the ‘‘ pightles,” 
or odd pieces of land, the East, North and South Fields, the Mayor’s Balk— 
called ‘‘mere baulk” at Methwold and ‘‘ mereing-balk” at Runton even 
now—and the Lammas Meadows. A Thetford street name which has 
fortunately been restored in accordance with ancient usage is Earl’s Lane, 
so called because in it the barns of the Earls Warren were formerly situated, 
To those familiar with the Norfolk dialect it is quite easy to understand how 
this became Alice’s Lane, which name was certainly in vogue fora century. But 
the subject is inexhaustible, and in conclusion I can only just mention a few 
other Norfolk place names that occur to me, some explainable, but others 
not. There is the Litch Croft, Chimbrook Meadow, Rodys, Gobbit’s Close, 
Barley Clove’s Hempland, Pollswill Furlong, Lez Lyngs, Capell’s Croft, 
Keddicke, Pamarnes, Roak’s Meadow, Cruck Acre, Thorro Grounds, Canon’s 
Gore and Tryplettes.—W. G. CLARKE. 

[We regret that lack of space has compelled us to omit portions of this 


very interesting letter.—EDp. ] 
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ALLEGED DECREASE OF BLUE _ TITs. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have been much perpiexed lately by the almost total disappearance of a 
race of birds I am specially fond of, and which, till this autumn, have been almost 
as common assparrows. I allude to the blue tits. I have special break fast-tables 
arranged for the birds at all my windows, and 
blue tits have hitherto been the most constant 
and the most amusing of the visitors. As 
soon as the windows were opened in the 
early merning, and crumbs and hempseed 
spread out, they were the first to come. They 
were nearly as tame as the marsh tits, who 
prefer coming into the rooms to help them- 
selves from the hempseed bowls on the tables, 
and never lose their heads, but fly out accu- 
rately through the window, without getting 
silly like the chaffinches, or bumping against 
the ceiling like greenfinches. Next in beauty 
are the oxeve tits, and in number the cole tits, 
Besides these are blackbirds and thrushes, a 
few robins—always spoiling for a fight—and 
once a grey wagtail brought his young son; 
and a rook came, but I think he was very ill. 
Nuthatches, which have been numerous in pre- 
vious winters, are now hardly ever to be seen, 
and I am wondering whether it is possible thet 
they have made common cause with the blue 
tits and are gone abroad for the winter. Can 
any instinct have induced them to migrate 
before a severe winter? I am unwilling to 
believe that there has been any epijemic among 
them. My anxiety has led me to ask many 
friends, and among them an eminent ornith- 
ologist who lives in the south of Dorsetshire, and 
who says in his letter to me to-day that 
he has watched for the missing tribe (not, 
I hope, the lost tribe) since I first wrote to 
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him, a week ago, and that he cannot see one. My neighbours here, 
in the north of Dorset, say the same. I should be very curious 
to know if their absence has been noticed in other districts, or if 
in any they have been seen in unusual numbers, as_ that 
might explain this curious episode in blue tit history. Here they 
have also been carefully looked for in woods, hedges and cornfields, 
but all in vain; and now there is only one in the whole of the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. —THEODORA GUEST. 
THE AGE OF ANIMALS. 

{To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.” | 
$1k,—Knowing that the ages of animals interest some people, I 
send you a photograph which you might think worth inserting 
in your paper. This photograph was taken this summer, and the 
united ages of these three horses and donkey are 112 years. All 
the animals are used excepting the donkey. The pony on the 
left is 28, the donkey 46, the other two being aged respec- 
tively 14 and 24. The old horse at 24 is kept in the stable and 
does regular work every day.—G. MACKENZIE-ASHTON. 





BIG TREES IN BRITAIN. 
[To THE EpiIToR oF ‘‘CounrRY LIFE,” ] 

S1r,—It would be interesting to know which are the tallest 
and the biggest trees in Great Britain and Ireland. There 
is a magnificent specimen of Abies grandis, the Californian 
silver fir, growing in the gardens at Madresfielé Court, Worcestershire, 
the country seat of Earl Beauchamp. Measured in September, 1906, 
it had a height of 114ft., and a girth of 8ft qin. at breast height. 
This is probably one of the tallest trees in Britain; but there is said 
to be a wood growing at Colesborne, the seat cf Mr. H. J. Elwes in 
Gloucestershire, in which most of the trees measure 125{t. inheight. Details 
about these and other trees remarkable for their height or girth would be of 
interest to many, because the returns made to the Conifer Conference of 
1891 and to the Board of Agriculture in 1903 did not include some of the 
largest specimens to be found in our British arboreta.—J. N. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF QUEEN WASPS. 

[To THE EpIror oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I was reading in your is:ue of November 17th the complaint of 
** A, P. S., Quetta,” about wasps’ nests. - I do not think many people know 
that the white perennial cernflower (Centaurea) is a perfect trap for the queen 
wasps in the months of May ana June. We are little troubled with wasps’ nests 
now that we know of this. My gardener destroyel over 100 queen wasps this 
year. He catches them on the Centaurea with a strong glove and crushes 
them in his hanc. I shall be glad if this information is of use to your 
rea ljers.—A. WILSON, Westmeath. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY FRIENDSHIP. 
[To 1HE Epircr oF ‘*CountRY LIFE ”] 
Sik,—I am indebted to Mrs. Larnach, The Wilderness, Wocdbridge, and 
owner of Jerry and Toby, who allowed me to take some snap-shots of this 
most unusual friendship of pig and cat. Toby is one of a litter of fourteen 
pigs, two of which have died. The sow, being, as we su spose, ‘‘ like the old 
woman who lived in a shoe,” trod on the cheek of poor Toby, and so injured 
him that he was obliged to be taken from her and brought up on a feeding- 
bot:le by his owner. He was a poor little thing when 1 first saw him, and I 
never expected him to live. He was fed regularly, and soon began to know 
his mealtimes. He would come out of the sty at the sound of his name and 
scamper to the top of the garden and take his bottle, then iiave a good 
game with Jerry, who always accompanied his mistress, and return to his 
‘“*home” when satisfied. He now takes his food off the same plate as his 
companion, and is very friendly with everyotrie; he has become a fine 
little fellow, and I think his owner is proud of him.—Q. 
se 3 
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